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THE MAN WHO finally the his 
tory of American-domestic architecture 
in the first quarter of the 20th century 
will be confronted by a very fascinating 
but a very dificult task. The task will be 


writes 


fascinating, because of the very large 
amount of really eminent and distin 


guished work which is being erected in 
almost every important geographical di 
vision of the country; but it will be diff 
cult because of the immense variety of 
this work and the elusive personal and 
technical considerations, which have de 
termined its character. The great variety 
of the work will make it impossible to 
classify and singularly hard to appraise. 
It is being produced under conditions 
which grant to the architects freedom 
from certain restrictions such as they 
never before enjoved during any fruitful 
period of domestic architecture, while at 
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the same time they suffer also from cer- 
tain drawbacks and handicaps, for which 
also there is little precedent. The ac- 
tual result is produced by a medley of 
supplementary and conflicting influences, 
the precise effect of which in any partic- 
ular instance can rarely be disengaged 
and traced. 

The American domestic architect in 
good standing certainly enjoys an unu- 
sually excellent opportunity of express- 
ing a strongly individual point of view. 
The material with which he deals is in 
certain respects extraordinarily flexible. 
Instead of being limited to a single pre- 
vailing style, he can choose from among 
a large variety of historical models that 
which answers best to his own personal 
needs and point of view. Instead of 
building for a class of people, the needs 
and conventions of whose lives are very 
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much the same he is building for families 
who differ enormously one from another 
in their standards of comfort and luxury 
and in the practical needs of their lives. 
The plan of every new house ts a special 
problem just as much as the design. 

he freedom enjoyed by the contem 
porary American domestic architect may 
seem to be as much of a danger as it is 
an advantage; and in certain aspects it is 
dangerous, but its dangers are moderated 
by the limits which are imposed upon 
possible extravagance. In the first place 
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Howard 
\merican do- 


the eclecticism of modern 


mestic architecture has not resulted in 
violence and disorder. It is restrained 
| 


by the prevalence of increasingly high 
technical methods and by a constantly 
improving standard of popular taste. Al- 
though American architecture is more in- 
dividual than ever before in its history, 
its individuality rarely becomes eccentric. 
At its best it is united with a certat free- 
dom and scope of architectural imagina- 
tion which is beginning to give us some 
really bold and striking examples of ar- 
chitectural composition, and at the other 
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end its excesses are usually regulated by 
a certain refinement of taste. Moreover 
under the conditions which determine the 
design of modern American 
individuality of the owner counts for a 
good deal as well as the individuality of 
the architect. Setietiendts this influence 
is baleful in its effect, but when thi 
relation between the architect and his em 
ployer is sympathetic, as is _———— the 
effort of the owner to build a 
suitable to the life of his 
and results in 


houses the 


case, the 
house really 
clients is often stimulating 
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many interesting variations from his own 
habitual line of work. It is this effect 
of the client upon the architect which 
constitutes the most elusive of all the in 
fluences which are determining the char 
acter of modern American houses. No 
one can place any estimate upon its force 
in any particular case except the archi 
tect himself, and apart from particular 
cases the extent of its power is absolute 
ly inestimable. Yet every one, who is 
well acquainted with the practical con 
ditions under which modern American 
knows how de 


dwellings are designed, 
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Howard 


influence of the client has 
been in determining the appearance of 
certain very successful houses 

\ prudent historian and critic will not 
consequently attempt modern 
\merican dwellings into any rigid 
comprehensive classes. The merely ac 
cidental personal element in their ap 
pearance is of enormous importance and 
accounts for much of the fascination of 


cisive tne 


to torce 


their total effect. The extraordinary 
thing 1s that they can be so varied and 
vet so congruous, that they can combine 


so much individuality with so much pro- 
prietv. The art 
under conditions which are not 


practiced 
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Shaw, 


or 


»f architecture must be 


only unprecedented but thorough! 

sound. If thev were not sound thet 

would be much larger infusion of 
meaningless eccentricity in the final r 

sult 


\mong contemporary American arc] 


tects. who have designed more residences 
than anv other class of buildings, there 
are few whose work is more representa 


tive of certain generallv prevailing ten 


dencies than Mr. Howard Shaw, of Chi- 


cago. Mr. Shaw is in the first place an 
eclectic but only within certain moderate 
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limits. He is perhaps more of an eclec- 
tic than those of his colleagues in New 
York and Boston, who stand parallel 
with him in their own communities as 
residential architects; but he is far less 
of an eclectic than were many American 
designers of the preceding generation. 
There was a time when an architect was 
a learned man who was supposed to have 
enough knowledge to furnish correct cop 
ies of any historical style. 
eclectic does not pretend to be ci 
his derivations. He borrows motives 
rather than specific forms, and if there 
is anything which he particularly desires 
to avoid, it 1s the slightest suggestion of 
pedantry. This is the 
in which Mr. Shaw is an eclect 
—eagP tr 


The modern 
| irrect 
in 


sense and the way 


can trace in his work the influence of 
many different historic styles, but there 
is not the slightest hint of any literal 
ypving. It is  frequenth ditheult 
to say whether any particular hous 
longs more specifically to an early o1 
late phase of any particular style. Ii 
some instances it is even difficult to as 
sign to his houses any pedigree at 


1 
all 
While there is a palpable traditional ele 
ment in the work, the tradition 1s decid 
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edly less specific than it would be in the 
case of the majority of his equally suc- 
cessful contemporaries. 

In the case of Mr. Shaw eclecticism 
has, perhaps, been carried a little too 
far. \Vhen one tries to define the salient 
motives of Mr. Shaw’s method of de- 
sign, one is confronted by a puzzling 
task. The presence in his work of a 
vigorous individual quality is unmistaka- 
ble; but when the attempt is made to 
seize and describe it the quality proves 
elusive. His eclecticism has not 
the slightest tendency towards eccentric- 
ity except in the use of certain details, 
but 1t does tend to be a little miscellane- 
The individual quality in his work 
would count for more in case it ex- 
pressed itself in more decided prefer- 
which carried to more con- 
conclusions. It is partly dissi- 
pated by its own methods of expression. 
If it had received a more specific tech- 

would make a more 
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ences, were 


sistent 


ical expression It 
werful effect 
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Because of its tendency to be some- 
what miscellaneous, Mr. Shaw’s work is 
peculiarly representative of certain dom- 
inant characteristics of American do- 
mestic architecture as a whole. Its_mis- 
cellaneous quality is the result of pre- 
vailing practical conditions, which press 
rather more heavily upon an architect in 
the Middle West than in the East. In 
the first place Mr. Shaw is extraordinar 
ily popular. The number of houses 
which he designs would be astounding to 
the architect of any luropean country. 
and it is sufficiently rare in this country 
Under such conditions the fortuitous ele- 
ment in the design of each particular 
house tends to increase, and the individu 
ality of the client necessarily plays a very 
important part in determining the result. 
Mr. Shaw's success is a good deal due 
to the fact that he is able to give to his 
clients what thev want, while at the sanx 
time designing houses that are always in- 
dividual and often charming and distin- 
The ability to please one’s cli- 


euished. 
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architectural individualitv in a cot 


ent way are not always compatible; and 
some of the miscellaneous character of 


Mr. Shaw’s work is the result of this in 
‘ompatibilitv. The class of for 
whom Mr. Shaw builds is exceptionall 
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good. The prosperous business and pr 
Tessiol nan of the Middle \West an 
le + ] ~ - —s ont ] 
his family are very real peopl Phe 
usually have de ed preferences bot 

the arrangement and the appearance ot 


houses: and these preferences are 


their 
more apt to be the 
tastes, which an 
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spect, than is frequently the case 
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‘orresponding class in the Iast. But of 
course when these somewhat miscellane 
and are an 

factor in determining the 

a group of houses the house Ss 

become difhcult to classify. They 

little of the etfect of a collection of pic 
f | of th 

instead of a collection of pictures, 

ne mat 


is needs tastes important 
appearance of 
1e\% 


Nave a 


bv different painters sam 


school 
hich 
lhe 


are the handiwork of 
ast 


concluding statement of the 
paragraph is, however, an exaggeration 
Mr. Shaw’s architectural individuality 
does not obtain a sufficiently con 
vehicle of expression, but it is vigorous 
Mr. Shaw likes 


stent 


and it is usually palpable 
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THE HALL—RESIDENCE OF HUGH J 
McBIRNEY, LAKE FOREST, ILL 


Howard Shaw Architect 


the more sturdy and substantial archi 
tectural characteristics. One does not find 
in his buildings much refinement of line 
or much carefully wrought and delicate 
detail, but one almost always finds an 
effective general idea which is vigorous! 
expressed in a well-composed mass, and 
this vitality, as well as his ability to sat 
isfy his clients, is partly the secret of his 
success. His clients, while they dislike 
any suggestion of violence or coarseness, 
decidedly prefer an expression of force 
in their buildings rather than expression 
‘f distinction or mere daintiness, and in 
this preference thev are most assuredly 


right. The better American architecture 
errs rather on the side of excessive re 
finement than of excessive power: 


and it is refreshing to look at the house 
f an architect like Mr. Shaw, who 1s al 
Ways positive and vigorous—even if this 
positive quality is sometimes dissipated 
by its detailed embodiment. 

Another merit of Mr. Shaw’s houses. 
which accounts for the success of their 
designer is their almost uniformly home 
ly and livable quality. This is a merit, 
upon which Americans are coming more 
and more to insist, and which American 
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architects are becoming more and more 
capable of achieving. There was a pe 
riod about fifteen years ago, when the 
more expensive houses built in this coun 
try seemed to tend to embody the French 
ideal of impersonality; but such is no 
longer the case even with the big show 
places, and it never wa’s the case with the 
more modest dwellings. Of course many 
handsome houses are still built, whose 
appearance seems to be determined by a 
desire upon the part of the owner to be 
socially correct and a desire on the part 
of the designer to be architecturally cor 
rect. But these houses are not typical. 
\lmost every American architect, who 
has succeeded in making a considerable 
reputation for residential work, has pos 
sessed the gift of making his houses in 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, RESIDENCI Or 
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dividual and livable. This was true even 
of Stanford \Vhite, and it is still more 
true of his successors in the same tradi 
tion, such as Platt, Pope, Bigelow, Heun, 


Wilson, Evre and many others. Our do 
mestic architecture is allied in this re 
spect with the [english tradition, and 


this in spite of the fact that it is also 
seeking a certain purity of style which 
english domestic architecture never 
‘J 


lieved within a 


au except very limited 
range. 

Mr. Shaw’s houses possess to a very 
considerable extent the merit of being 


thoroughly livable. In 
adheres more closel 


this respect he 
to the English tradi 
tion than do the majority of his contem- 
poraries. 
from the point of view of design, one of 
his houses will always look pleasant and 
personal. His ability to obtain this ef 
fect is probably closely associated with 
his ability to please his chents. It is a 
tribute as much to the man as to the de- 
He can see his 


signer. houses in a cer 
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tain human relationship; or 
can usually see his 
appropriate 


rather he 
clients in a certain 
architectural background. 
His eves are not glued to the draughting 
board. The designing of buildings is to 
him a human matter as well as a profe 
sional and a technical matter. The con- 
sequence is that in his better buildings 
Mr. Shaw reaches a very high level of 
personal achievement. These houses are 
charming and inviting to a degree rarely 
exceeded in American domestic architect- 
ure—a fact which justifies Mr. Shaw’s 
success as well as accounts for it. A man 
who can design dwellings which look so 
attractive to live in, as certain of the 
dwellings illustrated herewith, can be 
forgiven a far heavier burden of archi- 
tectural misdemeanor than Mr. Shaw 
bears upon his shoulders. 

The particular group of houses, illus 
trated herewith, exhibits all phases of 
Mr. Shaw’s work. It contains some of the 
best which he ever de- 
well as some that do him much 


residences has 


signed as 
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GARDEN AND HOUSE PLAN 


Hloward 

less credit. But in every instance of the 
better work, there 1s some minor imper- 
fection or incongruity which injures the 
integrity of the design, while there is not 
one of the inferior houses that does not 
betray the presence of real force on the 
part of the designer. The general im- 
pression one gets is that of watching a 
rather mixed assemblage of people, who 
are on the whole interesting and vigor- 
ous, but who could have with advantage 
been submitted to a more exacting stand- 
ard of selection. It should be added, 
however, that if the standard of selec- 
tion had been higher. the result might 
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HUGH J. McBIRNEY, ESQO., LAKE FOREST, ILI 


Architect 


have been more artificial and less indi 
vidual. Mr. Shaw is not those 
men who imposes standards upon his 
clients very much higher than they are 
prepared to receive: but he take 
advantage of every opening afforded by 
his clientele to do sound and good work 
lhe consequence is that while he has not 
been a strong formative influence among 
his following and in his community, the 
effect of his work has been highly bene 
ficial. It is all the better understood and 
all the more convincing, because people 
do not have to strain themselves in order 
to climb to the required level. 
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erable variety of plan and style. At one 
end there several houses whose mo 
tive has been derived from a late phase 
of Jacobean. At the other end there 

couple of instances of 


are 


are 
facades which 
than anything 
Between these two extremes there 
are various intermediate phases, chiefly 
yf rather vague English renaissance par 
entage, but none of them of 
tional lt Mr. Shaw 


pedo 
peaig 


ire much more Italian 


eise 


unexcep 


ree. is nothing 
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hese residences exhibit a very consid less than doctrinaire or pedantic. He 


designs individual houses for particular 
clients, and borrows from anyone or any 
number of sources as much or as little as 
he pleases. But wide as is the range of 
his sources it has significant limits. He 
rarely gets too far away from the Eng 
lish renaissance. He eschews or at 
sedulously neglects Tudor and 
Elizabethan sources: and he will have 
no dealings with frog-eating Frenchmen. 
ew \merican 


least 


contemporary architects 
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of similar standing are so entirely tree 
from lrench influence as he 1 
his Italian excursions are made 1 
lish or American company, and are 
based upon any fresh or original inter 
est in Italian domestic architecture. Mr. 
Shaw is fundamentally English, but with 
his English molded to 
contemporary) standards, 
ditions and \nd in this respect 
he is representative of his own communi 
ty. Considering the number of Ameri 
cans who have studied in Paris, or whose 


Keven 
n ing 
not 
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tendencies 
\merican 


meet 
con 


needs. 
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Howard Sh 


instruction in this country has been 
French in general character, the wonder 
is not that the specifically French influ- 
ence is so strong but that it is so weak. 
And so far as can be judged it is on the 
wane rather than on the increase. What- 
ever may be thought of the value of the 
national element in American architect- 
ure there can be no doubt that it is stead- 
ily emancipating itself from specific feal- 
ties. Even in the case of an architect 
like Mr. Shaw with a specific tendency, 
his Anglicanism is so much a matter of 


McLENNAN, ESQ., 


haw, 
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spirit rather than form that it might eas 
ily escape detection. 

The general observation 
may be illustrated by a detailed ¢ 
on articular houses. 1 
instance the residence of B. Kk. 
at linois. 
this design is manifes 


foregoing 
mmen 
certain | ake fo 
Glencoe, The parentage 
tly Itahan, 
atmosphere of the house itself 

unmistakably [english. It has the q 
unpretentious and unstudied charm 
the English villa at its best. 


of Mr. R. C 


but 


Che hous 
Shaffner in Highland lar] 


LAKE FOREST, 


IL} 
Architect 


is another good example of Mr. Shaw’s, 
although in this instance the purity of 
the design is marred by the two-storied 
porch at the end of the house. 
in which this porch injures the design 
of the house is obvious to the most un 


The way 


skilled eve. It is inconceivable that Mr. 
Shaw would have made it project in just 
this manner except under pressure, and 
all that can be said is that he yields to 
pressure of this kind. People must 
sleep out of doors now-a-days at any 
architectural cost. The house of Col. G. 


Bensinger 








G 
RESIDENCI DONALD R 
1 


\V. Irench at 
its another 
Shaw's work. It 
bit of excellent im composition 
and pleasant in atmosphere. Mr. EF 
Norman Scott’s house at Lake Forest is 
another \nglicized Italian; but 
the Italian is extremely superficial. It 
should be compared not to an Italian 
who was domiciled in England, but to an 
Englishman who had spent a few vears 
in Italy, and had acquired a taste for the 
architectural equivalent of macaroni. It 
is characterized by a lack of integrity of 
conception, which is wholly un-Italian 
but one likes it so much that one does 
not care whether it has any integrity of 
conception or not. The house is an in- 
stance of pleasing architectural senti- 
mentalism which must appeal to anybody 


lowa, exhit 
Mr. 


is a simple and robust 


Davenport, 


significant aspect of 


design 
~ 


case of 


with feeling. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the treatment of the front 
of this dwelling—that part which is ex 
posed to the public is as 
of the garden side 
in fact, so 


severe as that 
is incidental. It is. 
that the ornamental 
he entrance door 


severe 
framing of t 


7 1 
LOOKS 


as if it had been added to a dwelling built 


at a much earlier date and under ruder 
surroundings. The McBirney house at 
has some claim 
sidered the best of all these houses. It 
can hardly be said to have any recog 
nized parentage at all. It is conceived 
in accordance with perhaps the most 
wholesome tradition of American archi- 
tectural realism, and it combines excel 
lent composition with a picturesque ef- 
fect and a complete absence of nonsense 
of all kinds. A more elaborately con- 


Lake Forest to be con 
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ceived house is that of Mr. D. R. Me 
Lennan, also at l‘orest, but it is 
almost equally successful. 

‘he brick houses, illustrated herewith 
are most of them much morc expressive 
than the ordinary Mr. Shaw's 
work. Of particular interest is the resi- 
dence of Mr. Finley Barrell. It 
of the comparatively rare examples in 
the neighborhood of Chicago of a coun- 
try place which has been completely de 
veloped—that is, which has 
signed just as carefully for the purpose 
of making the open-air surroundings of 
the house habitable as it has for the pur 
pose of making its interior attractive and 
homelike. The result is an extremely 
interesting plan and an extremely inter- 
esting design. The arrangement of the 
ground floor is particularly worth atten- 
tion. The architect laid out three 
large rooms, each of which is spa 
cious and well located, each of which is 
connected with out-door rooms, and each 


| ake 


run of 


is one 


been de 
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of which is conveniently connected with 


one another. At the same time the sep 
aration between the kitchen and servants’ 
quarters and the rest of the dwelling is 
as complete as possible. The exterior 
of the dwelling is less interesting now; 
but it will become much more interest- 
ing af it has been lived in for a few 
years. <A residence of this kind needs 
the confirmation which can be obtained 
only from the growth of the vines, trees 
and shrubs which have been planted in 
order to soften and supplement the 
harshness of the building. The Donnelly 
house at Lake Forest is a less pretentious 
building, but it is more interesting from 
the point of view of composition. It 
would, indeed be entirely successful were 
it not for the dormer windows, which 
hurt the balance of the design in an irri 
tating wav. Mr. C. H. Hermann’s house 
at Glencoe is allied to that o Mr. Don 
nelly in conception but it is decidedly 
successful. The garden [ 


less facade of 


. 


LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


Architect. 
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RESIDENCE OF FINLEY BARRELL, ESO., LAKE FOREST. ILL 
Howard Shaw, Architect 
this residence has more character and Yet. as in much of Mr. Shaw's work, 
erest than the entrance facade. .\ very 
ndsome city residence is that of Ed 
ward Morris in Chicago. The architect 


succeeded admirably in suggesting 


ertain opulence without any mere os 


tentation Phe details of this design are 
varticularly worth examination and 
stud) Much of the successful effect o! 


he facade mav be traced to the way 1n 


which the ornamentation supplements 
he composition 
H. D. ( 
i] 
\EANY EOPLE will be inclined to rate 
the A. H. Marks house at Akron, Ohio, 
ne of Mr. Shaw’s most successfu 


and pleasing designs. Possessing as 1t 
: . 1 


loes a certain conservatism combined 
with an interesting proportion of origi 
iality in its general aspect, 1t presents as 
well an excellent adaptation of the best 


pe of English country-house plan 





it is not entirely conceived in any “style,” 
for the entrance “loggia” is, if anything, 
Italian. This loggia, rather dignified 
and even severe in its treatment, gives 
into a long gallery, at right angles with 
the axis of the loggia. This gallery, with 
French windows opening to the garden 
court and pool, leads to the left into a 
great living room and, correspondingly, 
he right into a dining room. At 
this end of the house are grouped the 
stairs, butler’s room, servants’ 
dining room, kitchen, pantries, and other 
household offices, while the central log- 
gia is immediately flanked by a recep- 
tion room ard the owner’s “office.” The 
“office” is an idea taken directly from 


a 


to the 


service 


the English country house, and, in in- 
stances where the owner has occasion 
to interview employeés or others con- 


with the estate or outside busi- 
these need not be received in the 


itself. The bil- 


nected 


ness, 
1 . af ct 
location of t 


house ne 
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THE 
liard room is well calculated to afford 
the club-like seclusion from the rest of 
the house and household which such a 
room should possess. There is a certain 
quality of about the entire 
plan which should commend it on sigi 

a symmetry in which the essentials 
are architecturally ‘on axis,” 


S\ mmetry 


rt 
tt 


but a sane 
arrangement in which practical convent 
ence has not been sacrificed. 
Furthermore, the garden has not been 
laid out (as 1s too often the case in the 
American country house) as though it 
had nothing with the house, but 
is brought into intimate connection with 
it by the raised court between the living 
room and dining room wings—a court 
warmly walled with brick. and planted 


to do 
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cetached 


wo tall, 
columns on the terrace edge mark the 


all about with flowers. 


broad stair down to the lower garden 


which, in turn, is terraced down to the 


level of the lawn. Certainly the areni 
tect is to be congratulated in that he has 


achieved a house which is not only a 
‘on paper,” but which sits 
so gracefully and effectively on its site. 
Despite the service wing, the impression 
of the garden front is of balance, while 
the open-air rooms on the second floor 
of the two main w ings have been cle\ erly 


devised, by a 


logical plan 


fenestration, 
to avoid the cavernous effect of the usual 
out-door sleeping room. 

\s a maker of 
peculiarly successful, 


suggest ion of 


Mr. 


perhaps for 


gardens Shaw is 
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Photograph by Steffins. 


POOL IN FORECOURT OF 


Howard Sh 


the reason that he imparts to his garden 
designs something of the old world 
flavor. 

The forecourt of the Douglas house, 
for instance, albeit reminiscent of Vico- 
bello, is happily so, and strongly illustra- 
tive of two complementary qualities 
which, primarily, go to the making of 
good architectural gardening. The back- 
ground of poplars makes a splendid foil 


for the fountain and the terrace wall, 
while these in turn enhance by contrast 
the green behind them. 


In well-studied gardens of the formal, 
or even the semi-formal, type there must 
be an abiding conjecture as to whether 
the effect is that of architecture embel 
lished by planting or that of planting 
embellished by architecture. Since the 
days of the Italian gardens perhaps no 
architects have mastered this principle 
of garden design so thoroughly or 
powerfully as Lutyens and Mallows in 
England. As a composition, as a picture 


SO 


in three dimensions (which is the prob 
the landscape or 


em of garden design 
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v, Architect 


AKRON, OHTO 


certainly this bit by Howard Shaw 
is technically and esthetically successful. 
In the matter of designing interiors 
sir. Shaw shows not only greater archi 
tectural individuality, but also 
more nearly approaching 
and personal style than he displays in 
the external aspect of his country houses 
One feature stands out saliently, and 
though it may seem an inconsequential 
detail, yet it is so characteristic of the 
architect that any observant critic, noti 
ing it, would instantly guess that he was 
in a “Howard Shaw” house. Mr. Shaw 
to occupy a unique position in 
American architecture in his apprecia 
tion of the decorative value of orna 
mental plaster. Many American archi 
tects have availed themselves of the con 
ventional “figured plaster” ceiling in 
geometrical arabesques, but it is hard to 
call to mind any (with the exception of 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson) who 
have utilized the more informal type of 
figured plaster work. 
\mong the illustrations 


cr}, 


a quality 
consistency 


seems 


here, note 
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Photograph by Steffens. 


DETAIL OF ENTRANCE LOGGIA, RESIDENCE 
OF A. H. MARKS, ESQ., AKRON, OHIO. 
HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT. 
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should be made of the interiors shown 
of the Douglas, Marks, Barrell, Her- 
mann and Morris houses, where either 
frieze or ceiling beam has been made in- 
terestingly attractive with bands of cur- 
sive, free and informally conventional- 
ized ornament. 

The dining room of the Douglas house 
is very interesting, and shows not only 
Mr. Shaw’s characteristic decorative 
plaster work, but also a quaint and re- 
markably effective painted frieze above 
richly figured paneling. The excellent 
choice shown in the selection of light- 
ing fixtures is apparent in this, as in 
nearly all of Mr. Shaw’s work, and 
though this may seem outside the prov- 
ince of architecture proper, it is, none 
the less a particular in which many other- 
wise excellent interior schemes fail mis- 
erably. 

An interesting impression can be re- 
corded as obtaining in Mr. Shaw’s con- 
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McBIRNEY, 
Architect, 


ESQ., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


ception of an interior, be it rich or severe 
—an impression that it represents neither 
the style of any specific “period” of dec- 
oration, nor yet any entirely original 
style of the architect. These interiors 
suggest without representing—they have 
an atmosphere of traditional conserva- 
tism plus the “personal equation” of the 
architect. 

There is the same impression in the 
interiors of the Marks house—in the liv- 
ing room, perhaps, a more distinctly 
Italian feeling, especially in the painted 
ceiling. By chance of the owner’s pos- 
session, or by the perception of the archi- 
tect, the effect and character of many of 
Mr. Shaw’s interiors are vastly en- 
hanced by the introduction of tapestries. 

The living room of the McBirney 
house is more like Mr. Shaw’s earlier 
work than most of the other interiors 
shown. There is a delicate application 
of figured plaster on the ceiling, which 
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tends to throw the heavy mantel-piece 
entirely out of scale, although its broad 
expanses contribute toward the impres- 
sion of simplicity which was evidently 
desired throughout the house, as evi- 
denced by the treatment of the hall. 

Mr. Shaw, departing from his charac- 
teristic interior treatment, almost ef- 
fected a Georgian rendering in the din- 
ing room of the Hermann house, but 
asserted himself in the figured plaster 
frieze, informal and pleasantly decora- 
tive. Again, worthy of note is the nicety 
of scale in the lighting fixtures. 

It is unfortunate that the architectural 
excellence of the library in the Morris 
house has been spoiled by the compara- 
tive triviality in scale of the pictures; as 
well as the restless diversity in their 
sizes and their frames. Here is an in- 
stance in which the architect might ex- 
cusably have wished to carry out the 
entire room, for none but a certain kind 


DINING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF C. 
Howard 
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Shaw, 





of picture in a certain kind of frame 
can dwell in harmony and accord with 
an all-paneled wall. 

Returning again to ideas of simplic- 
ity, there is the entrance hall of the 
Coonley house—an interior in which an 
interesting beam and plank ceiling seems 
to suggest more of Wilson Eyre’s me- 
diaevalism than we generally associate 
with Howard Shaw. Also there is a 
flavor of modern English domestic ar- 
chitecture, a reminder of Voysey or 
Baillie Scott, yet withal a rendering by 
no means out of place on American soil, 
and one which is readily and wholly ac 
ceptable on sight, regardless of sugges- 
tion or precedent. 

Broadly speaking, Mr. Shaw’s ideas in 
the design of interiors seem to show a 
tendency in the direction of the English 
domestic type, though there is too much 
originality in them to give aptness to 
any strict comparison. We have grown 


HERMANN, ESQ., GLENCOE, ILL. 
Architect, 
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so habitually used to tracing architect- 
ural derivations that it is doubtful if 
we are in a sufficiently independent re- 
ceptive mental attitude to recognize orig- 
inal architecture in this country if we 
were confronted with it. 

Upon analysis’ it will be found that 
Mr. Shaw’s and appro- 
priateness in interior details finds more 
evident expression than in exterior de- 
tails. A general appropriateness makes 
itself felt—a sense which is derived no 
less from pleasing detail than from 
pleasing proportions. No superficially 
architectural embellishments can save 
a room which, in itself, is “the wrong 


sense of scale 


shape.” 

Speaking without regard to “style,” as 
such, in Mr. Shaw’s work, but of his 
mannerism in detailing, an interesting 
observation as to scale might be made. 
Too often his execution does not keep 
pace with his idea, or stated in different 
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terms, it is not that he places a final 
urn where it does not belong, but rather 
that he does not always select the right 
kind of urn. The detail is skilfully ap- 
propriate in its relation to the design as 
a whole, but lacks the proper sort of 
finesse in itself, which is illustrated in 
the garden front of the C. H. Hermann 
house. The garlands in the lunettes 
of the arches are, theoretically, logical 
decorations, but give the impression of 
being out of scale. 

There is this to be said, however, of 
Mr. Shaw’s detail, even when it seems 
most unacademic—that there is a 
“quaintness” almost approaching, at 
times, the primitive or archaic. This qual- 
ity is very noticeable again in the gar- 
lands which are introduced above the 
entrance of the A. H. Marks house—a 
building which shows, in other respects, 
far more “manner” than most of the 
other houses illustrated. How pleasant. 
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for instance, is the 
court-yard, and how 
larger masses of the house. 

When Mr. Shaw is engaged in a ren- 
dering of an English style, as in the 
Edward Morris house, there is apparent 
a more conservative feeling, a regard 
not only for whatever tradition might 
be involved in the work in hand, but a 
greater evidence of a sense of scale 
Chat this English work is sincere there 
is no doubt, for it often plays an un- 
expected part in some building other- 
wise designed in different vein. That 
Mr. Shaw’s renderings of it, however, 
are always what might be strictly ac- 
cepted as scholarly, does not follow. It 
seems unduly obvious to say that a stone 
porte-cochere would have been more 
appropriate for the entrance of the Kd- 
ward Morris house than the glass and 
iron marquise, and yet the marquise 
could probably be explained as a conces- 
sion to some fancy of the owner, for the 
architect must always occupy a position 
in which he is at once blamed for va- 
garies and credited with merits not his 


rendering of the 
well disposed the 


own. 
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FRENCH, 
Architect 
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If criticism is made of Mr. Shaw's 
mannerism of detail, however, this can 
not, if intelligent, be made unreservedly. 
Even if much of the detail of those 
houses illustrated here can be called un 
studied, there is much in its freedom 
and its expression of individuality to 
commend it, for there is usually more 
value in originality than in absolute de- 
pendence on precedent. Mr. Shaw’s de- 
tail is admirably just in as far as it 
is a sincere expression of a sincere 
belief on his part. There is something 
in it which seems to vaguely suggest the 


St 
modern German—a certain f [ 


ulness of 
form and certain assurance (sometimes 
overdone) which characterizes some of 
the most recent developments of 
man architecture. 

Despite a rather confusing impression, 
resulting from the apparent diversity of 
Mr. Shaw’s work, as shown here, it will 
be found upon careful study that, in the 
main, the architect has adhered with 
general consistency to certain broad ar- 
chitectural ideas. 

His conception of the country house is 
neither that of an secessionistic eccentric 


(Ger- 
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or of a conservative copyist. Evidently 
he is primarily concerned in building a 
dwelling, and he usually succeeds in 
making it at once livable, dignified and 
picturesque. Perhaps the basic incom- 
patability of the dignified and _ pictur- 
esque is reconciled nowhere more suc- 
cessfully than in Mr. Shaw’s treat- 
ment of the country house. He has 
frankly recognized it as a problem, ac- 
cepted it as such, and abided by its lim- 


itations no less than he has improved 
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upon his possibilities. If his conception 
of dignity does not approach that of 
Charles A. Platt, it is equally true that 
his conception of purely picturesque 
values does not approach that of Wilson 
Iyre. He treads the middle ground, and, 
being neither an extremist nor a conserv- 
ative, succeeds in being individual and 
fresh in his architectural outlook with- 


out being eccentric, and in being some- 
thing of a student of precedent without 
being stupid. 
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EMBLEMATIC NORSE FIGURE’ FOR 
THE NEW YORK CUSTOMS HOUSE 
JOHANNES’ S. GELERT, SCULPTOR 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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ONE FEELS the spirit of the Norseland, 
the courage and resolute will of the 
north, the songs of the sagas of legend- 
ary lore in the majestic figure of the 
daughter of the Vikings typifying Den- 
mark, which ornaments the United 
States Custom House, New York, a 
figure of heroic stature, carved in Ten- 
nessee marble by Johannes S. Gelert, 
and an imposing example of this Dan- 
ish-American sculptor’s art. 

There is something more than marble 
in this robust figure of the Norseland, 
clad in the medizval costume of the 
period, about the year 1000 and clasping 
a boat hook of the Vikings in her hand. 
It reflects the indomitable heroism and 
virile character of the hardy northland- 
ers, this Viking’s daughter. It also re- 
veals the sculptor’s inclination toward 
interpreting the Norse mythology, while 
the lines of beauty suggest the student 
of Thorwaldsen. 


S 


In his boyhood days, Johannes Gelert, 
the son of Ludwig Christian Frederick 
Gelert, Court Jeweler to Emperor Dom 
Pedro, of Brazil, thought he heard the 
call of the sea, and went to Copenhagen 
from his native town of Nybel in Den- 
mark, which is now a province of Prus- 
sia. Wandering about the docks of 
Copenhagen he endeavored to find a 
berth on board ship, but he did not en- 
counter any captain who encouraged his 
ambitions to become a sailor. 

So he happened to meet a wood carver 
in the Danish city, who gave him em- 
ployment, and the young Dane, who 
wanted to be a sailor became so inter- 
ested in wood carving and modeling in 
clay that he forgot the call of the sea 
and continued the craft of wood-carving 
for some four years and in his spare 
time studied art in the Royal Academy 
at Copenhagen. Thus he began his ca- 
reer in the pursuit of art and while a 
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Johannes S. Gelert, Sculptor. 


student in Copenhagen he was commis- 
sioned to decorate one of the theatres in 
that city, and executed a series of dec- 
orative figures representing the history 
of music. His first important commis- 
sion soon followed after receiving 
medals at the Danish Academy, and he 
went to Paris, where he exhibited in 
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the Salon a colossal group in sculpture 
representing the god Thor of Norse my 
thology, which attracted much favorable 
attention. 

He was then chosen to execute a series 
of decorations for the Palace Trocadero 
in Paris, and afterwards returned to 
his home city of Copenhagen. 

In 1882 he received a_ scholarship 
from the Danish Government, and vis 
ited Rome, where he continued his study 
of art and occasionally completed an ex- : 
ample of sculpture. 

While in Rome he modelled a group 
of sculpture, which he called “The Lit 
tle Architect,” a work not unlike a tale 
of Hans Christian Andersen. Here, 
carved in marble, are two little children 
at play, and “The Little Architect” is 
about to transform a mound of sand with 
his wand into a castle, a fanciful theme, 
and invested with the spirit of childhood 
by the sculptor. Later the group was 
exhibited at the Philadelphia Art Club, 
where “The Little Architect” received a 
gold medal, and the Committee on Se 
lection chose the piece of sculpture for 
representation at the Paris Exposition. 

In 1887 Gelert sailed for America and 
upon his arrival in this country called at 
the studios of Augustus St. Gaudens 
and J. QO. A. Ward, but much to his sur- 
prise both of these distinguished sculp 
tors were away from town for the sum 
mer, something unheard of in Denmark 

Then the Danish artist proceeded to 
Philadelphia and Boston and finally ar 
rived in Chicago, where, by chance, he 
met a fellow countryman, who inform- 
ed him of the proposed Haymarket 
monument, planned for that city. 

Gelert was finally awarded the com 
mission and at the World's Columbian 
I xposition was not only represented by 
important examples of his sculpture, but 
was also appointed a member of the In 
ternational Jury of Award. 

His statue of “Neptune” was exhib 
ited in the Court of Honor, and his 
dramatic group, “The Struggle for 
\Work,” an emotional portrayal of the 
strife in the field of labor—also met with 
wide popular approval. 

In the semi-classical figure of ‘Gothic 
Art,” which was carved in Indiana lime 











stone for the Museum of Fine Arts, St. 
Louis (the building by Cass Gilbert) is 
an example of beauty and rhythm of 
line and subtle modelling. 

It is a graceful figure, this maiden of 
Gothic Art, who is clasping in one arm 
the model of an ancient shrine, presum- 
ably enclosing a relic from some _ far- 
away clime, and withal revealing a clas- 
sic note in the art of the sculptor. 

This figure ornaments the portals of 
the Fine Arts Musuem in the Missouri 
metropolis, where it stands symbolical of 
the art of bygone ages. 

Often the arrangement of the drapery 
enveloping a figure enchances the ex- 
pression, and, for instance, this effect is 
revealed in the life-size figure of “Inter- 
cession,’ which was designed for a tomb 
in Perth Amboy, New Jersey. Although 
an early commission, it illustrates the 
sculptor’s skill in the modelling of the 
figure, the expression of appeal, which 
is accentuated by the folds of the drap- 


ery. The figure was designed for Mr. 
E. V. Ekesen, a fellow countryman of 


the artist, and is in terra cotta. 

Another figure designed for a tomb is 
the Caryatid, which is executed in light 
gray granite and mounted on a pedestal, 
with the inscription “Hope.” The figure, 
which is one of a series of four made 
for the Furman family, of Nashville, 
lennessee, is holding a flower bud in 
the left hand, symbolical of hope. 
Caryatids are supporting a canopy over 
the sarcophagus. 

At the Nashville Centennial [xposi- 
tion, the South honored the Danish 
sculptor by awarding him a gold medal 
for his figure of “A Wounded Ameri- 
can Soldier.” The model for this sol- 
dierly figure was the som of a_ well- 
known American General, who partici- 
pated in the Civil War. It is an ex 
tremely effective composition, natural in 
pose and withal suggests a modern an- 
tique. 

On the western facade of the Brook 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, de- 
signed by McKim, Mead and White, are 
four colossal figures typifying Roman 
civilization, by Johannes Gelert, and 


hese 


comparatively recent examples of his 
art. 
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ROMAN ORATOR, FOR THE BROOKLYN 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Johannes S. Gele Sculptor 
McKim, Mead and White, Architects 


Here stand the figures of Augustus, a 
classic type of the Roman period: Jus- 
tinian in Byzantine costume, and carry- 
ins of historic days; Julius 
Caesar, the Roman Statesman, and Ci- 
cero, the Roman orator, who stands 
with scroll in one hand, perchance the 
Manuscript Of some famous oration, a 
souvenir of the intellectual prowess of 
Roman civilization. 

All of these figures were designed by 
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EMPEROR AUGUSTUS AND THE 
CICERO, FOR THE BROOKLYN 
SCIENCES 
SCULPTOR. 
McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


THE 
ORATOR 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
TOHANNES 5S. GELERT, 
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the sculptor to conform to the architec- 
ture of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences and to harmonize with the 
architectural lines of the edifice. The 
modelling of the figure of Augustus is 
skillful, and the ornamentation of the 
‘uirass worn by the Roman reveals an 
riginal design by the sculptor. 

It may be interesting to note here 
iat the late Francis D. Millet, the 
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FIGURE FOR A 
MAUSOLEUM. 
Johannes S. Gelert, 


“INTERCESSION,” 


Sculptor. 








“GOTHIC ART,” AN ALLEGORICAL FIGURE 
Johannes S. Gelert, Sculptor. 


American artist, loaned several togas 
from his collection to the sculptor while 
he was engaged in modelling the figures 
of Julius Caesar and Cicero. 

“To model in clay is only child's play, 
but to get a commission is a hard prop- 
osition”’ is the title of a fanciful vignette 
in the sculptor’s studio. It portrays two 
children who are engaged in modelling 
the classic head of a goddess of tradi- 
tion. Allurine is this conceit of the 
sculptor, which again reveals the versa- 
tility of his art, and also illustrates, in 
a serio-humorous vein, a truth known 
to almost every artist. 
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Another series of sketches expressing 
the joyousness of childhood include sey 
eral figures of the sculptor’s children. 

These original studies show a group 
of children at play in a variety of inter- 
esting poses. One of the little figurines 
in the series was appreciated abroad, for 
it was secured by the Art Society of 
Copenhagen. 

Among the numerous designs of in- 
terest in the sculptor’s studio are 
sketches and studies in preliminary stage 
appropriate for city parks or municipal 
buildings. One of these is a model for 
a colossal dual fountain, symbolical in 
theme and set in a Roman pergola. 

Mounted on his fleet-winged Pegasus, 
\pollo stands with lute in hand, riding 
huge boulder, and grouped 
around the rock of Helicon are the fig- 
ures of the nine muses and the graces. 
Here may be noted Terpsichore, Melpo- 
mene, Cleo and Euterpe attired in 
flowing Grecian costumes, picturesque 
figures in this ornamental design for a 
classic fountain. 

\ battle between the gods of the 
Norseland and the monsters of anti 
quity forms a mythological theme por 
trayed in a_ bas-relief, another’ study 
noted in the atelier of the sculptor. 

“Westward the star of empire takes 
its way,” and in the west the art of 


over a 


Gelert is represented by several notable 
examples of this Danish sculptor. 

In Lincoln Park, Chicago, is Gelert’s 
seated figure of Hans Christian 


\nder 
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sen, a countryman of the artist. The 
celebrated author of fairy romances be 
ing depicted with a tablet and pencil, 
and near by is the “Ugly Duckling,” 
suggested by one of the Danish writer's 
creations. 

here is a similarity in a way be 
tween these two Danes, the author and 
the sculptor. Judged by a number of 
his juvenile subjects, his statuettes of 
children for which he has a penchant. 
Gelert might be called the Andersen iti 
the realm of sculpture. 

Aside from the Andersen statue, 
Gelert is also represented in Lincoln 
Park by a large bust of Beethoven. 

Among other examples of the sculp 

tor’s work in portraiture is a bust in 
marble of the distinguished journalist, 
Joseph Medill, the late editor and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune. 
\nother interesting example of por 
trait statuary is the heroic figure of 
General UL. S. Grant, which stands in 
Galena, Illinois, the home of the na 
tional hero before and after the Civil 
\War. Veterans of the great conflict be 
tween the North and South declare this 
statue to be a most intimate likeness of 
the illustrious soldier. 

A statuette of a*hero of another na 
tionality is of the Greek Theseus, which 
was awarded a gold medal in Philadel 
phia. It portrays the Greek hero asking 
for the hand of Ariadne, and was in- 
cluded in the sculpture exhibit at the 
Winter Academy. 
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erected 


NEW Medinah Temple recently, 
for the Masonic order of the 
Mystic Shrine in Chicago, is found one 
of those rare instances in which a build- 
ing designed in a historical style remote 
from our twentieth-century civilization 
and ideals seems logical and in harmony 
with its surroundings. This result, no 
doubt, is due in part to the restraint and 
artistic balance manifested in the use of 
architectural and decorative detail, and 
in part to the peculiar requirements of 
the Shrine order, requirements that it 
was necessary to observe in any event. 


Arabic design runs easily into exuber- 
ance while buildings of the Arabic period 
are, more often than not, characterized 
by a lack of organic perfection, and are 
illogical structurally. In the excellence 
of its plan and construction the Medinah 
Temple is thoroughly modern, while 
the Arabic elements are so woven 
into the design as to become an integral 
part of it. This building is, in fact, a 
modern structure, with Arabic decorative 
expression, just as the Shrine itself is an 
organization modern in its ideals, but 
possessing an Arabic ritual. 
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lhe ground area covered by the build- 
ing is an even half block, or, to be exact, 
218 feet north and south by 150 feet east 
and west. The main entrance is on Cass 
street. With the exception of the base- 
ment, the greater part of the space, prob- 
ably 90 per cent, is utilized for the audi 
torium, the largest and most impressive 
in the West. The seating capacity of 
this auditorium, forty-two hundred, is 
misleading as to the true dimensions, 
since a large amount of seating capacity 
is lost through the extension of the stage 
beyond the proscenium for a distance of 
about fifty feet, and from the fact that 
the seating system of the main floor does 
not extend unde. the balcony. This form 
of stage is required for the classes and 
entertainments of the Shrine, while the 
space under the balcony is reserved for 
checking rooms and parlors. With the 
stage and the main floor seating arranged 
as in an ordinary theatre, this auditorium 
would have a seating capacity of over 
seven thousand. The various rooms re- 
quired for the business of the Shrine are 
ingeniously grouped along the borders 
and in the corners of the building. The 
basement is utilized as a banquet hall, 
with a seati.g capacity of twenty-three 
hundred. 

In considering the architectural and 
decorative treatment of this building, it 
is well to bear in mind that some features 
necessarily occur that are important to 
members of this order, but are 
not of special significance to others. It 
is believed that no member of the Shrine, 
or that no layman, for that matter, who 
knows something of the ideals of this 
order, would ever mistake the building 
for other than what it is. At the same 
time the building is in harmony with its 
surroundings. The noting of two such 
facts as these is, in a way, commendation 
as great as can be given any architectur- 
al design. In general effect, the exterior 
is brown, the color of the brick and most 
of the terra cotta. But monotony of 
color is effectively avoided by the use 
of red, yellow, blue, white and gold, ap- 
plied with the boldness characteristic 
of Arabic design. All forms of arch 
common to Mahometan architecture—the 
semicircular, horseshoe, pointed and 
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MAIN ENTRANCE AND TOWER, 


Huehl and 


slightly pointed, is used. The historic 
Arabic inscription, “There is no God but 
\llah,”” repeated as an ornament, forms 
a border around the rectangle of the 
main entrance. This inscription is in the 
Italic Arabic characters, and is copied 
from the Alhambra. Aside from this in- 
scription there is no actual copying in 
the entire building, the decoration and 
ornament being worked out ia the spirit 
of Arabic design, rather than in direct 
imitation of it. The decorative details 
of the exterior are of terra cotta, in 
standard finish, with the exception of the 
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inscription, which is white enameled terra 
cotta. 

The general form of the building is 
rectangular to the second-floor level. 
Above this level the outline, exclusive of 
the towers, follows the curved form of 
the auditorium, eliminating floor space, 
for which there is no specific need, and 
adding to the picturesque effect of the 
exterior. It will be noted that, contrary 
to the most common Arabic precedents, 
there is no wall decoration, the decora- 
tive treatment confined to 
trances, cornices and 


being 
windows, 


en- 
domes. 
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At the same time, the exterior, as a 
whole, is rich in decorative effect, while 
decided decorative value 
even in the blank wall spaces. The lat- 
ter feature is evidently due to the modi- 
fied form of Flemish bond used in the 
brick work. In this form of bond 
the brick laid in “four-to-one”’ 
inits, each stretcher consisting of four 
ordinary brick, and each header of two 
brick of the ordinary cross-section but 
sixteen inches in length. The units are 
formed with close joints, and are sep- 
arated by joints three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness. The corner domes have 
pointed-arch sections. They are formed 
of terra-cotta panels, wrought in elab- 
orate Arabesques, and supported on 
curved steel ribs. 

The principal feature of the building 
is the auditorium, all other parts being 
subordinate to this. It is, therefore, in 
the auditorium that the most important 


there is a 


are 


Huehl and 
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features in plan and decorative effect are 
to be found. In an interior of this size— 
a block long and nearly half a block in 
width from the proscenium vo the east 
wall—with a ceiling fifty feet above floor 
level, and supported by only two visible 
columns—with a bare stage projecting 
far into the seating area—a barnlike ef 
fect might easily result. This interior, 
on the contrary, produces an effect both 
of compactness and spaciousness. Aside 
from three dominant features—the heav- 
ily beamed ceiling, the domes and the 
mural painting over the proscenium— 
the decoration is simple, ccnsisting main 
ly of slender borders, cornerpieces in the 
wall and ceiling panels, and a somewhat 
elaborate border in bas relief around the 
rectangles of the proscenium. 

The beaming of the ceiling gives a 
wealth of detail to what would otherwise 
be a dead expanse of surface, and, what 
is of equal importance, it expresses 


INTERIOR OF THE AUDITORIUM, MEDINAH TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Schmid, 


Architects, 
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TOWER, 
Huehl and 


structure in such a way that no one who 
gives thought to such matters could be 
mistaken as to the form of construction 
of this ceiling. This construction con- 
sists of a system of steel trusses, between 
which are framed secondary trusses and 
girders. The exact location of each truss 
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TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Architects. 


and its function in the structure is easily 
followed in the beaming. A truss having 
a span of 9214 feet extends from each 
column to a support in the proscenium 
wall, while a similar truss connect the 
two columns. These trusses furnish pri- 
mary support for the central portion of 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN, MEDINAH TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILI 
Huehl and Schmid, Architects 
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BALCONY PLAN, MEDINAH TEMPLE. CHICAGO, ILL 


Huehl and Schmid. Architects 
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GALLERY PLAN, MEDINAH TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILI 
Huehl and Schmid, Architeets 





























BASEMENT PLAN, MEDINAH TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Huehl and Schmid, Architects. 
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Huehl and 


the ceiling. The columns are of rein- 
forced concrete. 

The central dome is the most striking 
feature of the entire building, and is an 
object of rare beauty when illuminated 
by the chandelier, twelve feet in diam- 
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Schmid, 


MEDINAH TEMPLE, 


Architects. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


eter, suspended from its center. This 
dome has an inner and outer shell, with 
an inside diameter of fifty feet. It is 
supported on curved steel trusses, each 
truss being nine feet deep at the ceiling 
line and three feet deep at the crown of 
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the dome. Here again, in the visible ribs 
of the dome, is found an unmistakable 
expression of structure. These ribs carry 
no ornament, and thus serve to empha- 
size the rich decoration of the included 
panels. The decorative value of the 
dome is still further enhanced by the 
stained glass windows, in green, red and 
gold, with which each of the panels is 
pierced. As is usual in large audito- 
riums, artificial lighting is depended on 
for illumination, the windows being de- 
signed more for decorative effect than for 
illuminating purposes. In addition to the 
chandelier suspended from the central 
dome, each of the other domes carries a 
smaller chandelier, while a cluster of 
lights is placed in the center of each ceil- 
ing panel. 

The requirement of the Mahometan 
creed prohibiting the representation, even 
conventionalized, of human or animal 
forms, is rigidly observed in all parts of 
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the building except in the parlors and 
smoking rooms. The effect sought in 
these rooms is one of quiet and repose. 
Brown and green are the dominant 
notes in the color scheme. In the north 
parlors the floors are of brown and 
white tile, the wainscoting is light brown, 
and the hangings are green. 

The entire building, with the exception 
of the slight digression noted in the par 
lors, is carried out consistently in the 
Arabic style, a style as far removed from 
present-day requirements as could well 
be imagined. In spite of this fact the de- 
sign carries with it the conviction that it 
is the logical solution of this particular 
problem. The building is composed of 
permanent materials throughout. A qual 
ity worthy of particular note is the hon- 
esty observed in the use of materials, all 
the brick, terra-cotta and concrete being 
frankly such, and not imitations of some 
other material. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL OF A HOUSE AT 

OAK PARK, SHOWING A REASONABLE 

MAXIMUM OVERHANG FOR EAVES. 
(See illustration on page 354.) 
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[HREE FACTORS determine the appear- 
ance of your roof—design, color and 
texture. 

If the first is not good, no degree of 
beauty in the two latter can save you. 


Now that we are assured that archi- 
tects—even the busiest ones—do read, 
here’s hoping that these lines may be 


read by some of the fellows who are 
careless above the eaves-line, and, judg- 
ing from the cuts in the architectural 
journals, there are a good many of them. 

The roof is eminently a characteristic 
and cardinal feature of domestic archi- 
tecture. A study of the “Orders” may 
teach you a better sense of scale and pro- 
portion, but it stops at the roof. 

In large monumental work, good simple 
roofing usually follows from the neces- 
sary symmetry and balance of the plan. 





ROOF. 


toward making or marring the mass of 
the house viewed as a whole. 

In making plan studies for a house 
of any size, above that readily covered 
by a box-shaped and _ plain  lidded 
scheme, every conscientious designer re- 
jects otherwise perfectly good floor ar- 
rangements because they lead to fussy, 
forced or awkward looking roofs. 

The square, or almost square type of 
house, he finds to be peculiarly difficult 
in its total mass. 

As a covering for such a plan he finds 
a hip roof too nearly pyramidal without 
any ridge line worth mentioning. 

His only salvation, and this is often 
but partial, lies in adopting a_ plain 
gabled treatment with a ridge line that 
counts toward ameliorating the boxiness 
of his mass. 

In houses large enough to have a de- 




















But these houses, ~ cidedly dominant 
with their bays, eZ longitudinal dimen- 
dormers, porches = sion, either of two 
and attic rooms, are [~ paths may _ be 
quite another sort |Z7~ ~ chosen, as to de- 
of problem Sn sign. The roof may 

The house must | ~ be hipped or gabled, 
be comfortable and SI and from either 
“homey’—not too ‘ path he may fol- 
hard and arrogant ee * low various related 
in its feeling, and ANIA bypaths as to pitch, 
these former quali- Ava projection of eaves 
ties can seldom be 2 ee and the details of 


provided in a strict- 
ly formal and regu- 
lar plan. 

Yet the ground 
plan outline — ex- 
cepting in its minor 
features deter- 
mines roof 








the 


their treatment, 
Usually his roof 
must be more or 
less mussed up with 
dormers, the bane 
of American do- 
mestic architecture, 
yet apparently a nec- 











plan, and, therefore, So-called “jerken-head” type of gable roof de- essary evil, at least 

the roof lines and rived from old thatched form. An illogical in houses of the 
foe hile variation of the simple gable, but sometimes 1! d 

surfaces, wW . rather effective, and a protection to the upper smaller an more 


these in turn go far gable windows. 


economical type. 
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TWO SKETCHES SHOWING 


1) IN ELEVATION, 


\s a troublesome feature of roof de- 
sign, these will be discussed later. 

lf there must be finished rooms in the 
attic, or roof Space, a gabled type of 
roof is usually indicated at the outset for 
adequate light and air. 

It is, however, true that a_ hipped 
roofed scheme when of rather broad and 
generous dimensions may be dormered 
quietly and sufficiently for cross-draught 
in attic servants’ quarters. 

So, there can be no hard and fast prac- 
tical rule to guide one’s choice of the 
first two paths. 

Often it is a question of personal pre- 
dilection and feeling; of the look which 
one desires to give his building in rela- 
tion to its site and environment. 

Broadly, hip roofing, with its continu- 
ously level eaves line is the serene and 
quiet scheme. With umbrageous eaves, 
it is reminiscent of Italy and Spain, until 
too sharp in pitch as adopted when it 
becomes heavy-looking and cries for 
gables, or for a flattening of pitch at the 
eaves to emphasize the feeling that the 
main rafters rest solidly upon the sup- 
porting walls. 

In the French chateaux of 
Gothic and early Renaissance periods, 
this change of pitch was always ex- 
quisitely given, albeit the overhang of 
eaves was modestly and trimly Northern, 
suggesting cloud and snow, rather than 
sunshine and rain, as do the spreading 
eaves of Italy. 
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In general, roofs of steep pitch sug 
gest eaves of very moderate projection. 

At the present time, we seem to be 
going in rather strongly for roofs of low 
or moderate pitch with eaves which are 
wide, often to the point of exaggeration. 
In this pursuit of heavy shadow, some 
designers apparently forget that bed 
rooms habitable apartments need 
certain amount of direct sunlight. 

For the average house, a roof over- 
hang of three to four feet will give ample 
shade and shadow during the heat of a 
summer’s day and cover small bays or 
other minor offsets in the plan while al- 
lowing a fair measure of morning and 
afternoon sunshine to enter directly. 

Hipped roofs seldom take kindly to a 
very irregular or broken plan. But 
where gables serve to open up attic space, 
a projecting unit in the plan is often 
valuable, if pr yperly subordinated to the 
principal mass. 

A gable, secondary to the main roof, 
which does not correspond to a break in 
the plan, however slight, always has a 
rather forced, awkward and illogical ap- 
pearance. Yet, it is a common feature of 
carpenter-built houses and of some 
others. 

But carpenter builders are, alas, not 
the only sinners against good roof design. 
Unity and harmony are recognized by 
the good workman as among the first 
governing laws of every art, however 
variously he may interpret them, or even 
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seem to violate 
them in his crea 
live work. 

If he be not a 
genius, hus — har- 
monies should be 
simple and obvious 
rather than occuit 
or Wagnerian, 
verging upon dis- 
cord. 

There is in one Raves rather too wide 
of our great cities a piers itis 
large group of modern college buildings 
designed on Gothic lines, several of 
which are object lessons in inharmonious 
roofing. Hips and gables quarrel with 
each other upon the same building and 
the roofs of one building quarrel with 
another. Only a uniformity of material 
and a general similarity of pitch hold 
them in any semblance of good order. 

Better flat roofs above an attic story 
than such a jarring striving for the pic- 
turesque. 





The use of a gambrel roof above two full stories 
gives a heavy and barn-like effect, even if the 
house (unlike the illustration) is well designed 

in itself 
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A not uncom- 
mon type of roof, 
which to the 
writer, is always 
awkward = and 
stupid in appear- 
ance and which is 
seldom justified by 
practical consider- 
ation is the trun- 
cated roof with 
a flat central 
deck. 

Happily the Mansard roofed cottage 
is a thing of the past, but American Col- 
onial traditions have such lasting force 
in our domestic architecture that many 
homes are still being built with central 
railed decks. (The “Cupola” period, 
thank goodness, was short lived.) They 
remind me of a criticism made by the late 
Prof. Eugene Létang upon a design for a 
monumental entrance to a park by a 
member of the second-year class in de- 
sign at “Tech” some twenty odd years 


central dormer 





A clumsy and over-eaved dormer effect common 
in many American suburbs. It is a type of 
“real estate’’ house. built to sell. 
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ago, a feature of which was a crowning 
balustrade. If any of the company of 
successful architects, who had in those 
days, the good fortune to be under his 
instruction, chances to read this, they can 
supply the sarcastic tone and _ peculiar 
French accent with which he ejaculated 
as he turned to this design: Ha!—this 
fellow has a bal-us-trade! Who goes 
there? No body.” 

And thus it is with the balustraded, 
new Colonial roof nobody goes there. 

\nd the puny wooded balustrade 
catches and holds the snow, the joints 
open and the wood goes to decay. 

Dormers have been already referred to 
as a necessary evil. They are not always 
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ness which are not plainly outside the 
pale of esthetic law. 

Most offences in roofing can be set 
down in words so that even the interested 
layman can open his eyes, and see in 
daily walks what to condemn and what to 
praise—what to avoid when he builds. 

The heavy-eaved, exaggerated dormer. 
It is one of a large Company in the 
“solid mahogany” village of Oak Vark, 
and there speak a lot of Oak Parks archi 
tecturally remote from Cook County, Il. 

Most of these dormers are planted in 
the center of pyramidal hipped roofs and 
are gabled. 

Harmony demands that al/ roofs, large 
and small, major and minor, be of one 





A house by Spencer and Powers at Oak Park, Il 
of eaves. Roofed with light red shingle tiles 
of 5 in 8, and a maximum overhang of about 


so. It is true they distort the quiet simp- 
licity of a good roof. But when well 
placed and designed, they often add to 
it a touch of interest and piquancy. 

It has seemed hardly necessary to il- 
lustrate here with photographs the char- 
acteristically bad types of roofs and dor 
mers. They are abundant in every sub- 
urb from Boston to San Francisco, and 
their variety is exceeding. 

They break the laws of unity and har- 
mony, In many and-various ways, and it 
is oftener easier to say that they do not 
please the eye, than to say just why. 

These are shades of architectural bad- 


showing a reasonable maximum for the overhang 


and moulded hips The main roof has a pitch 
four feet 
family on one building. All hips or all 


gables. 

An artist can depart from this rule in 
certain cases without producing an un- 
pleasant discord in his mass composition, 
but it is always well for him to hesitate. 
Small dormers which repeat against a 
rather ample background of roof surface 
may be either flat topped, hipped or 
gabled—regardless of the treatment of 
the main roof, particularly if the latter 
be of sufficient pitch to rise above the 
dormer skyline, except at very close 
range. 

Of course, it does really seem almost 
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absurd to attempt to design or to advise 
another to design by rule, when the only 
rules which can formulated in any 
field of art are subject to more excep 
tions than rules for the spelling and pro 
nunciation of the English language. 

But, nevertheless, occasional sad lapses 
on the part of well-known architects of 
acknowledged artistic power show the 
value of a good general rule in case of 
doubt. 

Mistakes or weaknesses in mass com 
position and roof design not readily de 
tected in elevations, are usually disclosed 
at once in a mathematically correct per- 
spective study 


be 
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\ shingle roof with close-trimmed gable end, and 


zontal lines of the cottage The hip 
steep root 


Rough free-hand perspective sketches 
are of comparatively little value as a 
check upon composition in plan and ele- 
vation of houses, or building of any type 
in which the roof is an important and 
conspicuous feature. 

One always “fakes” these sketches- 
though perhaps unconsciously, to please 
his fancy as to the look of his building, 
and the broadest faking or the widest 
margin of freehand inaccuracy is in the 
roof. 

With an accurate perspective, one can 
go back to his sketch elevations and cor- 
rect them or discard before going too far 
with a mediocre scheme. 

So I say to the young architect: 
the habit of studying your work in ac- 
curate perspective. The perspective plan 
method is the most convenient where one 


get 
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wishes to design in a perspective study 
that which can be translated back into 
working drawings, and when mastered 
through frequent use, it is at least as 
rapid as any other. 

But to return to the roof. 

A roof, let us say, over a good spacious 
attic, lighted by gable end and dormer 
windows. 

What do you require of the dormers? 
Light, cross draught, and, in the attic, 
bed room elbow room at least, and per- 
haps space for a dresser or a writing 
desk, with a clear height enough for head 
room and a trifle to spare. 

The smaller and less conspicuous the 
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dormers the quieter and more restful the 
roof as a whole. 

With a minimum height for practieal 
use window sills set well up from the 
floor and an inconspicuous roof of its 
own, the scale of your dormers for the 
house of moderate cost will take care of 
itself. And at least two dormers on one 
side of a roof, unless set closely together, 
are better than one. 

If several attic windows must be had 
close together, one broad single dormer 
is better than a crowded effect, both 
structurally, as well as in appearance. 

For the small house, flat-topped metal 
decked dormers are, as a rule, less con- 
spicuous in scale and close-range sky- 
line than those with pitched roofs. This 
type of dormer is common in modern 
English domestic work. 
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In our own work we often see much 
striving for the cleverly odd or pictur- 
esque in dormers and dormer roofs. It 
is only in the small house of the “story 
and a half cottage type” with its rather 
steep roof and low eaves line that 
gressively picturesque dormers may 


ag 


be 


rather effective, and a virtue thereby 
made of their importance in the plan of 
So much for form. 


the bed room floor. 








The masonry character of a stucco coated house 
of hollow tile yl by the substitution 
of tile coped gabl verhanging verges 

What of color and texture? A birds 


eye view of a close-built typical Ameri 
can village or suburb, discloses a sad gray 
patchwork of roofs, unrelieved by cheer- 
ful color, except for a bit of lively but 
foreshortened wall here and there 

How different the warm ruddy rooting 
of a typical English or German town. 
Cheap lumber has deprived us largely 
hitherto of color as a beautifer of our 
roofs. 

Not that shingled roof always lacks 
beauty of color to the extent that neutral 
tones are colors. 

Artists delight in the cool, delicately 
dappled and undulating textured 
bleached by the salt air of clean sea-port 
houses. 

But inland where smoke and soot from 
railway lines and factories is added to 
the darkening effects of sun, snow and 
rain, a shingled roof acquires in a few 
years at most a sad, dirty, gray tone, 
gradually approaching a cracked, warped, 
decayed and blackened end at the early 
age of from ten to fifteen years. And 
the average of quality in shingles as in 
all other kinds of lumber is steadily be- 
coming lower, as scarcity grows. 


roofs 
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Cheapness in first-cost, however, will 
undoubtedly favor the general use of 
shingles for roofing in preference to more 
durable and beautiful materials for many 
vears. 

lo the man who takes pride in build 
ing substantially and permanently, we 
can at least, however, safely say: “A tile 
roof with copper flashings will cost you 
about three times as much as a good 
shingled roof, and will last, with trifling 
repairs as long as the structure which it 
covers. 

“If you and yours own this house with 
a tiled roof for over thirty years, it will 
cost you no more than the maintenance 
and repeated replacement of shingles 
during the same period. And during all 
these years, you will have a roof not only 
beautiful when new, but which in color 
and texture will grow richer, mellowe1 
and more pleasantly varied in tone and 
color every year.” 

\nd then, there is the solid satistac 
tion of feeling that you have a permanent 
weather and fire resisting covering over 
head. 

\ shingled roof, carefully painted a 
bright red may look like a tile roof at a 
considerable distance. But it not 
at range, it must 
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Doubling the shingles every 
a rather agreeable horizontal texture to a shingle 
roof. 


gives 


painted every few years, and the owner 
knows that it is merely a cheap imitation. 

It is true that paint somewhat pro- 
tects the surface of shingles from crack- 
ing and warping, but it encourages de- 
cay from below, by closing the pores of 
the wood and preventing quick drying 
after exposure to rain or snow. 
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But, some one says: “If a shingle roof 
isn't good enough (cost, wear and looks, 
all considered) for a modern house of 
moderate size, why is a tile roof the 
only alternative? What about slate or 
asbestos shingles, or good tin, or even 
the various patented felt and paper roof- 
ings so extensively advertised?” The 
answer is not simple. Slate costs less 
than tile, is almost if not quite as durable, 
quality for quality and can be had in 
shades that are very satisfactory and 
agreeable if you don't care for red. 

The red of slate is generally inferior 
to tile reds. 

The various lighter slate grays, dull 
bluish-purplish and = gray-green tones, 
may be effectually used by careful selec- 
tion and judicious mixture where quiet, 
unobtrusive roof tone is desired. 

lhe darker slates are rather cold and 
funereal looking, for a house, unless the 
roofs be of low pitch and, therefore, in 
conspicuous. Like tiles they ripen and 
mellow with years of exposure to the 
elements. Give them time enough in a 
fairly moist climate, say fifty or sixty 
years and with touches of moss and lichen 
in shaded surfaces, they may become 
delightfully soft, rich and colorful. 

To appreciate the mature beauties of 
such permanent roof coverings as slate 
and tile, one must travel the unspoiled 
byways of Europe. 

In America most of our more substan- 
tial construction is too rawly modern. 

But we are beginning to build for our 
great grandchildren, or at least for some 
one’s great grandchildren—to build 
houses durable enough to grow old grace- 
fully. 

All the modern so-called cheaper and 
better substitutes for shingles have their 
uses and advantages for certain classes 
of buildings or under peculiar climatic 
conditions. 

None of them are really time-tested in 
comparison with tile or slate. Some have 
outlasted shingles, as for example, the 
so-called asbestos shingles, made of short 
fibre or amorphous asbestos and cement 
under enormous pressure. 

All felts and papers no matter how im- 
pregnated appear to have a tendency to 
swell and buckle more or less with vary- 
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The gable of good pitch is particularly domestic 
in quality, and is always ‘“‘indicated’’ where 
ich finished attic space is wanted 


ing degree of moisture and tem 
perature. 

Architects are skeptical about them for 
domestic work and speculative builders 
of small houses and bungalows, who are 
always looking for “something cheaper 
and just as good,” or something better at 
the price of shingles and are doing most 
of the practical experimental work in 
trying out the inexpensive substitutes. 

In discussing and illustrating such 
roofing details as gutters, eaves, verge 
boards, etec., this article might be in- 
definitely extended, but there are so many 
practical and pleasing ways in which 
they can be designated and such a wide 
diversity of taste among architects that 
perhaps it is just as well to omit consid- 
eration of these points entirely from this 
article. In closing, however, it seems well 
worth while in view of the various dif- 
ferent forms in which roofing tiles and 
tile trimmings for hips and ridges are 
made to discuss briefly their application 
to residence work. 

Excepting perhaps for very large, un- 
broken roofs of rather low pitch, the 
so-called flat shingle tile seem to be in 
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better taste than the coarse interlocking 
or so-called Spanish patterns. The lat- 
ter have a more or less heavy, coarse and 
brutal effect which seems somewhat out 
of key with the quiet domestic quality 
for which we look in a small house. 

Properly laid, shingle tile is quite as 
tight and durable as any other form. 

Quite as important as the choice of 
tile as to shape is the selection of tile for 
good color. The lighter, softer shade 
tones are more pleasing than the dark 
tones of very hard-burned clay. Tile may 
be had in these lighter tones which are 
quite hard enough for permanent dur- 
ability. 

It is a common and serious mistake to 
insist that roofing tile shall be selected 
and laid for practical uniform color and 
shading. 

Within recent years architects have 
come to appreciate beauty in a variety 
of shading and texture in brick work. A 
somewhat similar variety in texture is 
quite as desirable on the roof as in the 
walls. Kiln run tiles should, therefore, 
be specified and the roofer instructed to 
mix the various shades as he lays them 
in order to avoid a patchy effect. 

If the tile of a certain tone do 
afford sufficient contrast, very 


not 
pleasing 
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Showing how effectively an octagonally planned bay window may be gabled 
harmony all the roof-included dormers are gabled, and were carefully studied in perspective. 


one-story bay is the only jarring note. 
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results may be obtained by ordering a 
certain percentage of dark tiles from one 
factory and the balance in a lighter tone 
from another, mixing them up carefully 
at the job. This will produce a sufficient 
variety of texture. 

Of course, there is no possible way 
of achieving in a new roof the beauty 
of the old time stained, moss grown roofs 
of England or Italy. 

Many an otherwise good shingle tile 
roof has a coarse, crude appearance be- 
cause the valleys are left open instead 
of being step flashed with close joints be- 
tween surfaces, or because the hips have 
been covered with so-called hip rolls in- 
stead of moulded hip tile corresponding 
to the balance of the roof, as illustrated 
in the rough sketches on page 
This latter method is the one usually em- 
ployed in England. 

To secure a satisfactory job of this 
character the roofer should be required 
to make full sized templets of sheet metal 
for the guidance of the manufacturer of 
the tiles. Even with the greatest care a 
percentage of the tiles burned in this 
shape for hips will probably be found too 
badly twisted for use, but the result is 
well worth extra trouble and ex- 
pense. 
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CONTRIBVTIONS Te THE FISTORY CF THE 


ENGLISH PLAYMOYVSE 


BY HAMILTON BELL 
IT ON THREE PLANS BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


[wo OF THE important London theatres 
of the seventeenth century are known to 
have been built by Sir Christopher Wren 
and the earliest of these is regarded by 
no less authorities than M. M. Contant 
and de Filippi as the prototype of the 
modern theatre. 

I have some reason to hope, as this 
paper will show, that I may have traced 
a partial plan of one of them at least. 

The great fire of London in 1666 
wiped out the precinct of the old White- 
friars Monastery and with it a theatre 
variously referred to as the Whitefriars, 
Salisbury Court, and the private house in 


Dorset Court. The center of the dra- 
matic world had by this time moved west- 
ward and was established in and about 
Drury Lane, between which and Lincoln's 
Inn-Fields the two patent companies, 
Killigrew’s King’s Servants and Daven- 
ant’s Duke’s Servants had taken up their 
abode, the former in a new theatre in 
Brydges Street, which was later to be 
known as the historic Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane and the latter in Lisle’s Ten- 
nis Court in Portugal Row. Sir William 
Davenant had from the very beginning 
of his career as a manager shown a tend- 
ency to mount his productions with con- 
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siderable elaboration, so that it is rather 


to be wondered that he remained so 
long in these confined quarters than 
that he should about 10608 have availed 


himself of the opportunity afforded by 
the clearance in Whitefriars to engage 
Sir Christopher Wren to build him a new 
and magnificent play house in Salisbury 
or Dorset Court. Despite its distance 
from the fashionable center the conveni- 
ence of the new site must have offset 
other drawbacks; by securing a plot of 
land fronting on the river, then and for 
more than a century to come, still the 
great highway of the metropolis, at the 
head of Dorset Stairs and connected by 
Salisbury Court and Dorset Street with 
Fleet Street, always the main artery be- 
tween the city and the west end of town, 
he drew his audiences both from the citi- 
and the Court. Moreover, he was 
able to set his building in an open square 
unencroached upon by other houses, a 
consideration which doubtless weighed 
greatly in the years immediately follow- 
ing the disastrous fire. This theatre was 
not finished and opened until 1671, after 
Sir W. Davenant’s death. In three maps 
of the period, one in the Soane Museum 
of which I give a tracing, in John Ogil- 
by’s map of 1677, and in Morden and 
Lea’s of 1682, the Duke's Theatre is 
shown occupying this eligible position. 
The view given of somewhat later date 
shows the river front of it. 

I have nowhere found the dimensions 
recorded but it is stated to have been 
larger than Killigrew’s first theatre in 
Brydges Street, which we know to have 
been 112 feet from E. to W. and 59 feet 
from N. to S. 

In the first edition of Elkanna Settle’s 
Empress of Morocco published in 1673 
are several views of the outside and pros- 
cenium of this theatre. That of the out- 
side is curiously corroborated by the evi- 
dence of the map in the Soane Museum 
where (the principal buildings being 
shown in a bird's-eye perspective) the 
Duke’s is readily recognized by its pe- 
culiar facade. In the margin of Morden 


zens 


and Lea’s map, too, is a little sketch 
showing it. 
The plan in Ogilby’s map is _ large 


enough for us to trace with ease the 
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four columns of the front with the steps 
leading up to it; and the turrets at top. 
This fagade had an overhanging first 
floor carried on four Tuscan columns 
forming a portico to shelter the entrance ; 
above these were four Corinthian en 
gaged columns with windows between 
and crowning the cornice which was car 
ried up in the centre in an arched pedi 
ment, were two turrets. The whole com- 
position being dignified, in fine propor 
tion and eminently characteristic of its 
great architect. 

M. M. Contant and de Filippi, on what 
authority they do not say, state, that ac 
cording to the engravings, this theatre re 
ceived the light of day from large win- 
dows which served to illuminate at once 
the stage and the salle. As we know 
even in Shakespeare’s day, the private or 
entirely enclosed theatres were artificially 
lit, they would seem to have assumed, 
not merely that the large windows shown 
in the facade opened from the auditor- 
ium, which is not necessarily, nor even 
likely to have been, the case; but that 
the theatre standing isolated had win- 
dows on all sides. There is no evidence 
either for or against this assumption, so 
far as I know, except that in the minute 
perspective at the foot of Morden and 
Lea’s map there would seem to be win- 
dows on the east side of the building 
Their description of the interior is as 
follows and is obviously based on, and 
may be checked by, the illustrations in 
the Empress of Morocco mentioned 
above : 

The proscenium was rectangular, with- 
out columns, and did not reach to the 
full height of the salle; beiween its cor- 
nice and the ceiling,above the royal arms, 
was introduced a sort of box (loge) fac- 
ing the public, flanked by enormous 
caryatides and surrounded by festoons. 
This was without any doubt the music 
room where the orchestra sat. In front 
of the proscenium to right and left of 
the space probably reserved for the or- 
chestra were two large doors of the same 
style as the rest of the theatre and sur 
mounted as in the Theatre of the Tuil- 
eries by two tribunes or balconies, mak 
ing large windows to light the scene, for, 
according to the engraving the thedtre 
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(in French meaning stage), received the 
light of day. The boxes, placed behind 
these two interior balconies, probably ran 
round the salle in two rows, separated by 
the large windows which are to be seen 
on the design of the facade and which 
served to light at the same time the stage 
and the salle. 

It is amusing to note how innocence of 
English theatrical usage has led these 
two French architects astray. As already 
noted the box with its three curtained 
openings carried on a projecting shelf- 
like bracket over the whole proscenium 
arch was the Music Room, which, as Mr. 
W. J. Lawrence has ably shown, there is 
every reason to believe had occupied that 
position from the days of Queen Eliz- 
abeth till even later than the building 
of the Duke’s Theatre; he advances 
ample evidence to show that in this par- 
ticular building there is no doubt of the 
fact. 

The space, probably reserved for the 
orchestra, was the projecting apron, also 
an English traditional feature, though by 
the eighteenth century not uncommon in 
France also. Curiously enough in this very 
theatre, when Shadwell’s opera based on 
the Tempest was given -in 1674, “the 
front of the stage is opened and the 
band (greatly enlarged for the occasion) 
placed between the pit and the stage.” 
The fact of this specific instruction ap- 
pearing in the printed play goes far to 
prove that the condition for which it 
provides was exceptional. 

The doors with the balconies over 
them on either side of the stage are more 
familiar to them through having existed 
in the theatre built in 1660 in the north 
Pavilion of Catherine de Medicis of the 
Tuileries, turned into a Salle de Seances 
in 1792, when the Convention was signed 
in it, but their imagination of the rest of 
the house is fantistic to the last degree; 
whether in plan ovoid or rectangular, I 
venture to think probably the former, it 
was undoubtedly built with the then 
usual English arrangement of two tiers 
of boxes, surmounted by a gallery, the 
only private boxes being grouped about 
the proscenium. In the English theatres 
of the XVII and XVIII centuries the 


boxes were not usually partitioned off, 
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but like our balconies: ever. 


when parti 
tioned, single seats in them were sold as 


in Continental Europe at the present 
day; even the Royal box, when unoccu- 
pied by Majesty, was let to commoners ; 
Mr. Pepys sat there on occasion. 

This theatre flourished till the amalga 
mation of the two patent companies in 
1081, when it fell into disuse. The last 
mention of it I have found is that in 
1698 a lottery was drawn in the deserted 
Theatre Royal in Dorset Gardens. Mr. 
Lawrence gives 1709 as the date of its 
final abandonment; though it must have 
stood for many years after. 

In the Library of All Souls College, 
Oxford, among the priceless but sadly 
dilapidated treasure of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s drawings are three plans and one 
section of theatres; none of these are 
likely to be studies for the Duke's The- 
atre but in two of them the auditorium is 
shell shaped or ovoid and in one it con- 
sists of concentric semi-circles of seats in 
a rectangular hall. In two of these plans 
and in the section the staircase and lob- 
bies are at the rear of the auditorium, 
thus cutting off the exterior facade with 
any windows it might contain from the 
body of the house. The same general 
arrangement occurs in a plan of Van- 
brugh’s old opera house in the Haymar- 
ket, opened in 1705, which I found in 
the Soane Museum; there is a tradition, 
how well founded I cannot say, that Sir 
Christopher was concerned in the plan- 
ning of this house also. 

To return to his plans at All Souls; 
Number 80 is a very complete and 
studied plan for a theatre with a shell 
shaped auditorium, having eleven sides; 
the result being that many of the seats 
would have had a very restricted view 
even of the “apron,” in theatrical par- 
lance that part of the stage in front of 
the proscenium arch which projects well 
into the pit, and none at all of the scenery. 
Indeed, except for the fact that there is 
indicated a very large and deep stage 
with a singularly narrow proscenium 
opening, this would appear to be a study 
for an academic theatre like the Shel- 
donian at Oxford, built by the same 
architect in 1664-9. Pillars and staircases 
indicate provisions for galleries. 
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PLAN OF THE ROYAL THEATRE, BERLIN 


(18th Century 

As an interesting commentary on the 
bad sight lines of both Inigo Jones’ plan 
before described and this of Sir Chris- 
topher’s, we may for a moment take a 
glance across the channel. In an Essai 


sur L’Architecture Théatrale par M. 
Patte, published it is true a hundred 
years later than the time we are con- 


sidering, we find a plan of a projet 
d'une Salle de spectacles, pour un The- 
atre de Comedie by M. Cochin, Graveur 
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du Roi, wherein he proposed to adopt 
the plan of the theatre at Vicenza 
giving as his reasons, that in the theatres 
of his day while the boxes at the back, in 
the centre of the house, gave the best 
view of scenery and spectacle they were 
too far away for the occupants to hear 
clearly. He proposed to develop the half 
oval of Vicenza into an entire oval. Hav- 
ing got so far he realized that a large 
proportion of the spectators would not 
be able to see into the scene at all, so he 
planned to build a fixed proscenium or 
scene of architectural features with three 
large openings, the centre 24 feet wide, 
the two others 10 feet each, through 
which the scenes should be visible. He 
argued that the advantage of this plan 
would be, first, that every part of the 
audience would have its own background 
to look at, but principally that it would 
facilitate an adherence to the laws of 
unity and that by it a Temple, a Palace 
and a Tomb might all be shown at once, 
in case of the need, not infrequent in 
the classic tragedies of France for such 
a decor simultanée. 

M. Patte demolishes this and M. Co 
chin’s other arguments with much co 
gency, pointing out, among other objec- 
tions, that his actors would find them 
selves isolated in the middle of the spec- 
tators and in a neutral ground so far re- 
moved from the scenery, that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to connect 
them with the particular background ap- 
propriate to any given moment; thus in- 
dicating his unfamiliarity with the cus 
tomary British front stage, as it has been 
called in the Elizabethan play houses or 
in more modern parlance, apron. This 
plan was so far as I know never carried 
out, but the famous theatre of Bordeaux, 
built in 1773-80, regarded as the chef 
d’oeuvre of Victor Louis, the architecture 
must be as bad as this plan of Sir Christ- 
opher Wren’s, from the point of view of 
the spectator. Its circular salle must make 
it quite impossible for many in the audi- 
ence to see any depth within the scene 
This theatre, on account of its great 
architectural magnificence, was not with 
out its effect on the architects of the New 
Theatre in New York, where a similar 
state of affairs resulted from the employ- 
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PLAN OF THE THEATRE OF BORDEAUX 


ment of a shell shaped auditorium, curi 
ously like this of Sir Christopher’s. A\l- 
though we had a stage depth of nearly 
70 feet it was found necessary to confine 
the acting space and to set any parts of 
the scenery which were so important to 
the action of the play as to be necessarily 
visible to every member of the audience, 
within a triangle the apex of which could 
be no further than 21 feet from the cur- 
tain line. The blame for this state of 
affairs should not be laid on the shoul- 
ders of the architects, but where it be- 
longs, on those of the late H. Conried, 
who was responsible for the following 
conditions: 

The proscenium opening was to be 48 
feet wide; the front of the first tier of 
boxes, in which were to be twenty-two 
boxes each 6 feet 2 inches wide, was to 
be 65 feet from the footlights ; and every 
occupant of these was to see a spot 30 
feet within the proscenium arch. Add 
to this the requirement that the orchestra 
floor was to seat 600 persons and it be- 
comes obvious that the only dimension 
which permitted of expansion was the 
width. 

The proscenium opening had _ subse- 
quently to be reduced to 42 feet, which 
was still enormous, and the result was 
the state of affairs described above. 
Hence we may see that Wren’s plan is 
not so preposterous as it at first appears 
since more than three centuries after his 
death one of the most distinguished archi- 
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tectural firms of the twentieth century 
could perpetrate a similar one. 

The Theatre Royal of Berlin, of which 
M. Patte also gives a plan, must have 
been nearly as bad, although its lines are 
more like those of the New Theatre; in- 
deed he comments unfavorably on this 
defect. 

The next of the All Souls drawings, 
Number 82, is a very rough block sketch 
for a theatre but is much more modern 
in treatment. The Salle is still of the 
familiar ovoid shape, the stage apron cut- 
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(Reproduced by kind permission of the 
Warden and Fellows of All Souls’ Colle 


ge 


“PLAN 81,” FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


ting clear across its longer side; there are 
indications of two boxes on a side in 
the flaring proscenium, but no doors 
therein; the galleries are carried by col 
umns dividing them into ten bays, in 
three of which are suggestions of box 
partitions. The pit seats are indicated 
by curved lines conforming to those of 
the house and an enclosure presumably 
for the orchestra projects from the stage 

front into the middle of the pit. 
Staircases are shown to right and left 
behind the wall of the auditorium and 
what are probably two large crush rooms, 
such as may be found in the older the 
atres of Europe, extend on either side of 
the house, passages from them leading to 

the stage. 
The third plan, numbered 81, shows a 
rectangular building more than twice as 
(Reproduced by kind permission of the 3 er e , ° : 

Warden and Fellows of All Souls’ College, Oxford.) long as it is broad; of this the auditorium 
‘PLAN 82,” FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAW.  OCCUpies rather more than half. The pit 
ING BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN seats are arranged in concentric semi- 











THE 
circles and those in the boxes in seg- 
ments of circles all struck from the same 
center. In the middle of the house is a 
square space probably a royal box or dais 
as provided in Inigo Jones’ plans for the 
Court Masque at Whitehall. The most 
interesting parts of this drawing are the 
faintly pencilled suggestions for the sec 
tion and the elevation of the proscenium 
arch. his is enormously deep and flar 
ing and would seem to provide tor three 
tiers of four boxes each, on the apron. 
The arch itself is flattened and segmental. 
lhe apron is level, but the stage behind 
the proscenium line has a distinct rake 
from front to back and is strangely raised 
a little above the apron. 

The pit slopes up from the front to 
the beginning of what in those days was 
called the boxes, though there is no indi- 
cation of anything above these, where 
the pitch to the back of the house be- 
comes much steeper. There 1s a division 
or railing indicated, cutting off the 
four last rows of seats from those 


in the front of this amphitheatri 
cal arrangement. Above these again 
the section indicates a_ gallery, only 
one so far as I can see, rising at the 


same steep angle to the back wall of the 
building, over foyer at 
the rear of the boxes. It is served by 
two staircases, one on each side of the 
house. Over the center of the Salle is 
indicated either a hanging canopy, above 
the royal state, though it would seem 
too high for that, or a corona of 
lights, or else some sort of central sky- 
light shaft; this is not impossible as we 
know that there was such a contrivance 
in the first Drury Lane theatre, the 
King’s house as Mr. Pepys calls it, from 
his complaints of the rain and hail beat- 
ing down from it into the pit. The whole 
plan with its section and elevation seem 
to me to be of very great interest and im- 
portance. But by far the most valuable 
as it is the most finished of these draw- 
ings, is that numbered also 81, although 
it has no connection with this plan. This 
is in every way a familiar scheme for 
a playhouse of the modern type. It is 
a complete and thoroughly studied and 
rendered section of the building and 
scales 112 to 113 feet in length outside, 


the passage or 
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which corresponds so nearly to the 
known dimension, 112 feet, of Killigrew’s 
first theatre in Brydges Street, Drury 
Lane, that | am almost tempted to con- 
sider it a study for its successor, which 
Sir Christopher Wren built in 1672-4 
after the destruction by fire of the orig- 
inal; there is an additional piece of evi- 
dence, if I may give it so weighty a title, 
to which I shall come in a moment. 

In the section before us the stage 
with its apron and tiring rooms occupies 
64 feet with a 3 feet space for the or- 
chestra in front again; leaving 56 feet 
for the salle and & feet for lobbies, stair- 
Cc. 

The Stage pr jects into the pit 17 feet 
in the form of an apron. 

The cornice is carried by an order of 
Corinthian pilasters, six on a side, with 
boxes in two tiers (except on the apron, 
where two doors on each side replace the 
lower boxes) between them. The fronts 
of the galleries are curved in plan and 
the top gallery runs up through the cor- 
nice to afford sight lines for the rear 
seats. It is not easy to decide whether 
or no the ceiling rested on the cornice 
or was above it. In the pit, which slopes 
up towards the back, are ten rows of 
seats and there are four rows in each of 
the three galleries. The staircases are 
all behind the auditorium wall which is 
shown pierced with doors into the cor- 
ridor foyer. 

The drawing is inscribed “Playhouse.” 
The stage rakes from the front edge of 
the apron clear to the back of where 
scenes are indicated as standing, beyond 
that to the back wall of the house it is 
shown level; the tiring rooms being 
thrown forward over this portion of it, 
i. e., there are none on the stage floor, 
one on the floor above and one on the 
floor above again. Tirey have windows 
looking inward on to the stage as well 
as out to the air. Over the ceiling of 
the stage and the house is a loft and an 
enormous mansard (not shown in 
tion) covers the entire building. 

This drawing reopens a question which 
one was disposed to regard as settled. 
Mr. R. W. Lowe in his life of Betterton 
contends for the existence of four perma- 
nent doors in the proscenium of the sec- 


cases, 


sec- 








368 THE 
ond Drury Lane theatre, on the strength 
of a passage in Colley Cibber’s apology 
describing the cutting back of the apron 
about four feet by Chr. Rich in about 
1696 or ‘99. It runs: “‘The former lower 
doors of entrance for the actors were 
brought down between the two foremost 
(and then only) pilasters, in the place of 
which doors now the two stage boxes are 
fixt.”” 

This drawing even if not for Drury 
Lane, which the presence of more 
than two pilasters would seem to deny, 
appears to substantiate Mr. Lowe’s con- 
tention, although I think that Mr. Law 
rence, his opponent, has demonstrated 
that in any case four doors were an ex 
ception and that two, one on each side, 
as in the older Elizabethan platform stage 
were the rule. 

Now for my second piece of presump- 
tive evidence that this is a sketch for 
Wren’s Drury Lane theatre. It will be 
noticed fhat there is in the drawing no 
indication of proscenium or curtain line; 
a curious hiatus in the cornice would 
suggest, either that the architect had not 
thoroughly studied this portion of his 
design, although the rest of it is so com 
plete that such an hypothesis is almost 
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untenable, or that the upper part of the 
proscenium was for some un- 
known, probably theatrical, purposely 
left bare to be supplied by a temporary 
drapery or painted valence. 

There exists in the British Museum 
the frontispiece dated 1674 to the French 
opera of Ariane or the Marriage of Bac 
chus with which this playhouse opened > 
its door in that year. It shows us a 
square pilaster based on the apron on 
either side of the stage opening, of the 
same type as those in Sir Christopher's 
section, but fluted, which his are not, and 
without plinths, which his have. These 
are drawn in a sufficiently correct per 
spective but the strip of cornice which 
connects them has no visible thickness 
and might easily represent a canvas val 
ence such as is not unusual even in thea 
tres of the present day, to mask the top 
of the scenes. ? 

T am well aware of the rashness of 
trusting to these frontispieces to pub 
lished plays and (particularly in view of 
the inaccuracy of this one in the matter 
of the pilasters) should not dream of 
basing a theory on the bare evidence of 
one of them. I merely submit that there 
is a coincidence. 


reason 
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WHAT LO) WEARNOW ABOYT 
‘ LIGIVTING 


A STVDY THEORETICALSBUCIENTIFIC & PRACTICAL 


By F. LAVRLENT GODINEZ, 


CONSVLTING LIGHTING SPECIALIST 


Il.=ELEMENTS OF THE TECHNIQUE OF LIGHTING. 


NOTI The purpose of this article to illustrate certain axiomatic facts of an 
elementary nature bearing on light sources, distribution of light therefrom, and laws 
of reflection Following these necessary preliminary studies it will be possible to direct 


a discriminating knowledge upon the 


+1} 


physical and optic properties of illuminating glass 
wart Elementary as some points brought out here may 


seem, a thorough understand- 


ing of them is essential for the reason that they are involved in all questions of light- 


ing. In addition to the exposition of more advanced and intricate principles of 
reflection, diffusion, etc., etc., in other arti 


the lighting of specific types of buildings, 
show-windows, factories, etc., etc., as well 
lighting.—Editor 


fo USE artificial light in aiding archi- 
tectural expression, and with the free 
dom of the arti:t’s brush, one must first 
acquire technique. 

This must be accomplished without 
imposing restraint upon imagination, or 
originality, since in lighting these are the 
qualities which distinguish the work of 
the artist from the empiricist. Hence 
a consideration of narrow, theoretical, or 
empirical data 1s to be avoided. 

From the architectural viewpoint there 
is no preconceived method of lighting an 
interior, and the illuminating engineer- 
ing dogma of always expressing lighting 
in terms of energy, or intensity of light 
per square foot, tends only to produce 
ugly and commonplace monotony. The 
importance of cultivating one’s ingenu- 
ity and imagination cannot be over em- 
phasized. Consider first the effect—a 
picture for the eye—then as to cause, 
apply vour technique as the artist does 
his colors. 

The mechanical piano (technique ex- 
emplified) in the hands of the unskilled 
plaver becomes an instrument of torture: 


I sources, 
les, the analytic study of specific installa 


ions will be taken up, as well as the design of fixtures, practically and esthetically 
considered, and should the interest of our readers warrant it, a study will be 


made of 


such as schools, libraries, hospitals, banks, 


. 2 ht 


is street lighting and church and theatre 


whereas, influenced by a personality ca 
pable of true musical appreciation, it 
is a medium of rare artistic expression. 
Similarly with Lghting—technique is 
merely a means to an end. Given a per- 
son of inartistic appreciation, an alien to 
the Beaux Arts, and whether the means 
be a pianola—with its flawless technique 

or the lighting formula of the empiri 
cist—the end will be equally offensive 
and fundamentally unsatisfactory. 

There is no interior of such insignifi- 
cance but that the artificial light, intelli- 
gently applied, will not raise it to a 
higher plane of individual attraction, and 
this result can always be attained with 
due regard for legitimate economic re- 
quirements. 

Let the designer apply the following 
logic in a general analyzing of lighting 
conditions and the end will justify the 
means. All ambiguities, theoretical va- 
garies and_ technical misconstructions 
have been eliminated, the treatment be- 
ing confined strictly to a presentation 
of essentials. 

\rchitectural expression demands va- 
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rious modifications of direction, intensity 


and color of lights—hence, avant tout, 
a consideration beginning with the light 
source itself is necessary. 


Fig. 1 represents the typical distribu 
tion of light about a carbon filament el 
tric lamp. Note that the greatest candle 
power is on the horizontal. In 
words, the lamp gives very much 
light from the base and tip end than it 
from the side. This is quite nat 
ural, since the light radiating surface is 
formed by the inner wire, or filament, 
and there is much less wire in the loop 
near the tip than on the sides. Some 
light is also cut off by the base. The 
important thing to remember is that the 
rated candle-power of a lamp is on the 
horizontal, and that from the top and the 
little light is radiated. This 


very 
is even more n.arked in Fig. 2, showing 


other 


1 
less 


does 


base 


the distribution of light about a tungsten 
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lamp. Here owing to the greater num- 
ber of inner wires, and their method of 
support, there is practically no light ra 
diating surface near the lamp tip which 
is indicated by the distribution of light 

Hold any electric lamp above a white 
card tip downward and then turn the 
lamp on its side. The increased light 
thrown on the card is surprising. This 
does not mean that lamps should be 
placed in horizontal positions or that re- 
flectors are advised in “all cases” to re 
direct the horizontal candlepower down 
ward, but is mentioned to impress the 
fact that the greatest candle-power or 
such illuminants is their rated or hori 
sontal candle power. 

This same observation applies to gas 
lamps. Fig. 3 shows an upright incan 
descent mantle, as well as the inverted 




















type. The inverted mantle distributes 
more light below the horizontal, owing 
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glass cylinder 





to its greater light radiating surface, at 
the semi-spherical mantle tip and the ab 
sence of impedimenta like the burner 
mechanism of the upright mantle. 

[t will be interesting in another article 
to discuss the color values of different 
light sources, as these definitely affect 
architectural environment. 

Bearing in mind these facts, it is of 
interest to note what effect glassware 
has, fundamentally, in modifying the 
distribution of light about a source 
and particularly whether such re-direc- 
tion of light meeting utilitarian require- 
ments can be effected without neglecting 
important esthetic considerations. 
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In Fig. 4, outline I shows the distri 
bution of light about a bare are lamp, 
while outline II indicates the change in 
distribution caused by placing a cylin 
der of ground glass over the arc. ‘This 
causes a slight loss by absorption, but 
practically no change in distribution. 
Outline III, however, shows a marked 
change in distribution caused by placing 
a cylinder of opal glass over the are, 
there being considerable light above the 
horizontal, where there was none before. 

We are not at all interested at pres 
ent in the suitability of these various 
distributions for any particular applica- 
tion, but only ir the change in distribu- 
tion produced by the action of the en- 
closing medi.. 

The question of appearance is, how 
ever, of great interest, and that is very 
definitely shown by Fig. 5. The use of 
ground glass is absolutely opposed to 
architectural expression when used as 
indicated. The architect's idea, for ex- 
ample, is of a lighted globe on a capital, 
indicated in the line sketch, but in the 
first photograph the relative proportion 
of the ball and capital is entirely dis 
torted by the action of the ground glass, 
which, instead of conveying the expres- 
sion of a uniformly luminous spherical 
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FIGURE 3 
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form, reveals a glaring spot of white 
light within a dismally defined outline. 
he second photograph in Fig. 5, how- 
ever, shows .he more artistic and pleas- 
ing appearance of opal glass which con- 
veys the architect’s idea in terms little 
differing from his drawing. 

The reason for the superior diffusive 
action of opal glass (made by all glass 
makers) is on account of minute par- 
ticules of opal suspended within the 
structure of the glass—which aids mate- 
rially in giving better diffusion. 

As the result of an original research 
by the author to determine the trans- 
mitting and reflecting phenomena of 
glassware,* using the ultra microscope, 
Fig. 6 shows a micro-photograph of 
ground glass, known as CRI (crystal 
roughed inside) and the effect of its sur- 
face roughening 

Figs. 7 and 8 indicate the effect of 
light and dense “acid etching,” a sur- 
face treatment which with. plain glass 
only aggravates the “spot of light” ef- 
fect. 

In Fig. 9 the heavy line indicates the 
typical distribution of light about a bare 

*“Modern Requirements of Reflector De- 


sign.’ Transactions of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, Vol. 6, No. 8, p. 923 
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Figure 6 
o-photograph of ground glass. 
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electric lamp, and the light broken line, 
the slight modification effected by a 
ground glass globe. , 

lig. 10 shows the suspended par 
ticles of opal within the structure of 
opal glass. 

Fig. 11-E represents a ball of ground 
glass and R a source of light—any 
emergent ray (1) is transmitted through 
the glass without having its direction 
changed, or its intensity greatly reduced, 
and with a slight dispersion r!-r? 
r°-rt#) at the front of emergeice. 

This accounts scientifically for the 
ugly “spot of light’’ effect characteris 
tic of ground glass, which is shown dia 
grammatically, by Fig. 12, the visual 
angle, “spot brightness,” and lack of 
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Figure 7 Figure & 
Micro-photogray ight 1 etching on ground Mic: togra] tf dense acid etching j 
glass. glass. 
niform luminosity being clearly de : : 
—— mr Pants intensity. Tig. 14 illustrates diagram- 


fined. Fig. 13 tells a different story. 
\ny emergent ray from within the globe 


matically just how the diffusion of an 
opal ball conveys to the eye an impres- 
sion of uniform. spherical luminosity. 
It is only with opal glass of the lightest 
density that there is ever any visibility 
of source other than the outline filament 
effect due to the transluscent phenom- 
ena of opal glass for red rays. While, 
of course, the “spot of light” effect of 
ground glass diminishes as the distance 
from the source to the inner globe sur- 
face decreases, it is only when a smail 





The eavy ne shows light about a bare electric 
globe, the broker ne its modification by a 


of opal glass (Ie) is split up as shown by 
(r'-r°-r’-r*) with a single directionally 


unchanged ray (I) of greatly reduced 





source is placed in the center of a large 
ball, that the effect is much improved. 
Furthermore, ground glass is most fre- 
quently used on columns, and at heights 
where some useful light might be ap- 
preciated below. In such instances it 
is equally ugly and useless, the original 
distribution of the light source being 
h - calivessicihcetiliay MUEAMaiog Ml, Dititasilhie i practically unmodified. This is equally 

ticles of “opal” in opal glass true of ground glass in other than spher- 





Figure 10. 











A diagram showing the 


t “spot 
light’”’ effect from a ground 


glass globe 

ical form. With an upright source, sur 
rounded by ground glass forming the 
panels of a lantern, the same unmodi 


fication of useful light. and the same 
ugly “spot of light” obtains. It matters 
not how beautiful a lantern may appear 


by day if one turns away blinded by its 
olare at night, it then becomes an abom 
ination, not an ornament. 

Fig. 15 shows how light transmitted 
tends to assume a distri 


glass 


by opal 





Figure 13. 
irection of light 
val’’ in opal glass 


\ diagran by 


suspen 





showing the rec 
led particles of “‘c 


bution symmetrical to the form of the 
glass. Fortunately all glass makers 
make opal as well as ground glass, and 
should be encouraged to turn out more 
of the former and less of the latter. 
Regarding the re-direction of light, 
as accomplished by shades, this much 
over-rated detail of lighting has formed 
a perpetual bone of contention for 
wrangling manufacturers, “illuminating 
engineers,’ and others. One group of 
elassmakers started the ball rolling with 
the quaint claim that all light problems 
could be separated into three general 
classes, and universally solved by apply 
giving va- 
Phe archi 


ing three shapes of shades, 
ried distribution of light. 
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Figure 14 


ean 6B 
an opal globe. 


tectural consideration of appearance 
was neglected, and Milton’s lines— 
“The other shape . 
If shape it might be 
shape had none,” 
best describe the result. 
But, why the past Exper 
ence is an excellent instructor, and those 
who then prescribed three remedies fo 
all lighting ills, now recommend opal 
glassware of a type closely resembling 
the products of their erstwhile competi 


called, that 


revoke 


ors. 

Reverting momentarily to terminol 
ogy, it should be borne in mind that the 
term “reflector” may only be used in 
designating an opaque semi-enclosing 
form, which not transmit light. 

The term “shade” may properly be 
used in describing semi-enclosing forms 
which are and 
consequently transmit, reflect, or diffuse 
light. The question is slightly irrelevant 
at this point, but the distinction is one 
which the designer should enforce in 
preparing lighting specifications (as la 


does 


more or less translucent 





Figure 15. 
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ter indicated) for 
turers’ 

Chis question of diffused or reflected 
light is of importance and, like 
most perfectly simple matters, has been 
either ignored or misunderstood, 
the majority of lighting applications 
and appliances indicate an entire ignor 


manufac- 


competing 
bids. 


yreal 


since 


ance of its principles 


When light strikes an opaque surface 
things happens—it 1s re 
ditfused. Li surface is 

glazed, or smooth, be it of 
wood, g whatsoever material, the 
incident ray will be sharply reflected, as 


two 
flected or 


polished, 
] 
he 


one of 


the 


iSs, O!1 


indicated in fig. 16 (A). 
Most grammar school pupils have 
probably forgotten that the “angle of 


reflection equals the angle of incidence.” 
[If the surface is rough, or depolished, 
the incident ray is broken up and dissi 
pated, Fig. 16 (B). (See also Fig. 17.) 

Since the advent of high brilliancy 11 
‘uminants, this neglected law has been 
demanding recognition. Horrible ex- 
amples are to be found on all sides. The 
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Figure 17 


The Law of Reflection 


equals 


highly glazed must be 


reading page 


shifted so that the angle of reflected 
light does not enter the eye, causing 
glare The depolished page of the 
newspaper, however, does not cause 
glare, since every ray incident to its 
rough surface is diffused, and no direct 


rays enter the Practically all of 
our art gallery lighting is an example of 
light misused—the lights being placed 
in the wrong sort of reflectors which dis- 
tribute the light unevenly (generally all at 
the top of the picture frame), or if they 
are placed some distance from the pic- 
ture, the sharply reflected light from pic- 
ture protruding particles of 
paint, causes so much glare that the ob 
server is obliged to change his position 
continually in order to obtain even a gen- 
eral impression, to say nothing of the 
distortion in perspective caused by such 
lighting.* 

What is true of reflected light from 
pictures in galleries is no less true of the 
unpleasant effect of light reflected from 
other surfaces, such as marble or painted 
walls. It must always be remembered 
that not only must a source be concealed, 


eve. 


glass, or 


but its reflection also. 

Fig. 18 shows how proper under- 
standing of the critical angle pro- 
tects the eye. Again the use of pol- 


ished surfaces on sign boards gives the 
same effect—glare from sharply re- 
flected light, rendering certain letters 
blurred and illegible (Fig. 19) when the 


*This subject 
special 


form the 
later 


will 
discussion in 


basis of a 
articles 
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observer's eye encounters the abruptly 


reflected ray. In the same way glare 
from the “white way lights” is reflected 
from the polished surface of the display 
window, causing a sheen, which ob 
scures merchandise displayed within 
and renders any method of window 
lighting ineffective. Similarly, glare 
from glazed surfaces on cabinet work in 
windows, distracts from the effective 
ness of the display, and ofttimes reveals, 
mirror-like, the location of ugly light 
sources, and their unattractive acces- 
sories—wiring and reflectors. 

Now, as to the effect of diffusion and 
reflection in modifying the distribution 
of light sources: First as regards opaque 
reflectors—which do not transmit light. 
Referring to Fig. 20, it is evident that 
the horizontal rays of light from an il 
luminant within a_ reflecting surface 
will be re-directed by the reflective or 
diffusing action of that surface. If 
the surface is polished, they will be 
sharply reflected and the interior of the 
reflector will appear to the eye like the 
headlight of an automobile. Of course, 
reflectors of such tvpes are not hung so 
that they are staring one in the face, 
but, on the other hand, the polished sur 
faces of tables and papers reveal their 
images with mirror-like fidelity—and 
its image will be equally so. These 
mirror-images of glaring reflectors are 
factors of great distraction in large of- 


fices devoted to clerical work. Hence 
the hanging of reflectors, or shades on 
drop cords so high that they are not 
within the visual field of seated workers, 
does not necessarily relieve their eyes 
from the danger and annoyance of mir 
ror-like reproductions of glaring spots 
of light on polished working surfaces 


below. There is no reasonable excus¢ 
for this sort of thing, since all glass 
makers can turnish, upon demand, 


glassware interiorly depolished and fre« 
from glare. 

Prismatic reflectors should never bs 
placed within the visual field, unless in 
teriorally depolished by acid treatment 
In emphasizing this statement Dr. Percy 
W. Cobb, Phy siologist for a group ot 
tungsten lamp makers, states: “In the 
case of prismatic reflectors it is only 
when they are so far away that the eve 
is unable to distinguish their individual 
surfaces, and the media of the eye can 
themselves perform the necessary diffu 
sion, that there is any reduction in in 
trinsic brillianey significant for the pro 
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Figure 19. 
Lights in reflectors often cause brilliant spots of 
light to be reflected from the comparatively 
. . 7 


ished surface of billboards, et 
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tection of the eye.” This fact has been 
repeatedly impressed upon glass makers, 
and many are now furnishing shades 
with inner treated surfaces, giving a 





s 

pleasing diffusion of light. The treat- 
ment is nothing but a combination of 
sand blasting and acid etching, adding 
less than a quarter of a cent to the cost 
5 of each globe, and since all glass mak 
| ers are in a position to apply it, there 
is no reason why they should advocate 
polished inner surfaces, particularly 
when such glassware is a menace to the 
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eyesight. Of course, all lamp-tips, or pene CO Bae” 
inverted lamp chimneys, should be B. 
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frosted, so that the lamp filament, o1 ous 
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shade (Fig. 21) which merely serves 
to cut off such light, as would be di- 
rected upwards, toward the ceiling in 
the case of an exposed (pendant) illu 
minant. Figure 22 illustrates the ap- 
proximate reflection of light from a 
source (12) when placed as indicated in 
two ditferent types of inside p lished re- 














gas mantle, is entirely concealed. The 
practice of allowing pendant lamps to 
project below flat or dish-like plates, 
=) should be avoided, since the source is 
exposed and the eye unprotected. Fur 
thermore, if redirection of light is de- 
sired the re-directing surface must be 
placed well over the illuminant in order 
to intercept and re-direct its light rays. 
This cannot be accomplished when the 
lamp projects far below a flat, dish-like 














ection of retlected light from reflectors 
Fig. 22, resultant from depolishing inner 


flectors. In A the sides of the reflector 
are so steep that the rays of light (m) 
from the source, glancing off at the angle 
of incidence, cross each other. In B the 
sides of the reflector, sloping at a lesser 
angle, are reflected directly downward. 
Figure 20 In figure 23 there is shown the more 

\) Effect of light from aluminum reflector with even distribution of light resulting from 
ernie re essing lai depolishing the reflecting surfaces of two 
face reflectors similar in shape to these in 
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Kigure 22, and with — light-sources 
similarly placed. From an architectural 
viewpoint shades and reflectors may be 
classified under two general headings : 


First—Opaque and translucent re- 
directing surfaces which must be spe 
cially designed to produce necessary 
modifications in distribution, color and 
shadow, applied so that they are en 
tirely concealed from view, within 
coves (for the avoidance of the “spot 
ty effect” characteristic of such light 


ing), bowls, urns, pedestals, cornices, 
and and behind skylights and 
frieze and griandole members Here 
the quality of the reflecting surface, its 
permanency and requisite contour, are 
the points to be considered, its appear 
ance, as it 1s should be) entirely 
concealed, being negligible 

Second. Translucent, re-directing 
and transmitting surfaces which are ex 
posed to view with re-direction to be 
accomplished without marring the outet 


abov os 


(or 


surface of the glassware, of which the 
design should be left to the architect. 


By insisting on this point, and refusing 
to specify commonplace glassware, the 
architect can aid greatly in relieving the 
| = 
! 


monotony of commercial lighting. Really 
progressive glass makers are pleased 
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prepare special moulds based on archi 
tectural for with 
given interiors. It will be interesting to 
I] and discuss ditferent types of 
reflectors and varied diffusing media in 
illuminating 


ferent 


designs contormity 


1iustrate 


glassware best suited to dif 
many 
source, di 

and enclosing 


not to speak of the design of the 


architectural schemes. So 
must be considered 


reflection 


pomts 
shades, 
fixture 
to the light, that too detailed 
or too careful a study cannot be made, if 
solutions of the lighting problem at onc: 
adequate and esthetic are desired. 


rection, 


ACCCSSOTY 


(wo factors must cooperate if an era 
of better lighting is to be effected—the 
architect and the manufacturer, the one 
to design understandingly and supply the 
esthetic element, and the other to produce 
understandingly and supply the practical 
element. More individualism — and 
less commercialism would go far toward 
the reformation of this vastly important 

1 of architectural 


detail of design, ovening 
up limitless 


possibilities for practical 


and esthetic development. Returning to 
“technique,’ an artist requires a full 
palette of colors for his work, why must 
the architectural designer of a lighting 
scheme be limited in hi 


his choice to a few 
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mself as to the ability of a concern t 
carry out t] work in a thorough manner 
Any man will proclaim his fitness to exe- 
ute work but if he is unknown to the archi- 
tect the poorest way in the world to deter 
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still, although it means more time 











spent, 


y Inspecting the work itself 
Every rehitect has some standard 
rkmanship or materials that he has beet 
n the |] using, but where certai1 
isses ot work have not been included in 
is practice, he must either learn by his ow: 
expe ence y the experience of otners 
who are tamiliar with them In either cas: 


he will eventually discover that ther 
| lifferent concerns in 
} ure and wi 


liable and who will execute his work 
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every 
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every day and the reputable firms are 
erless to prevent it 
equals is welcomed by all, and compar 
ly slight difference will be found in 
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estimates; therefore, when one bid is fa 
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below several of these. two things are cer- 
tain—an error has been made or a different 
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class of work is contemplated. The good The future historical stu 
concerns cannot “knock” the others, but dent who goes to Boston. 


they know that a poor job will have more 
effect upon the architect than advice trom 
them, and it is sometimes a consolation, tor 
the loss of a contract to an interior hrm, 

» know that they will never compete in 
that office again, always provided that the 
architect is aware of the class of work 
they are capable ot performing 

It cannot be expected that an architect 
be an expert in the varied lines of work 
that comes under his supervision, and, 
while many have acquired valuable knowl- 
edge of different materials by their tre 
quent use, a large majority must rely upon 
their care in selecting the proper materials 
and firms to apply them. This is particu- 
larly true of special work, the component 
parts of which are produced and assem- 
bled by the concern to whom the contract 
is let, and which cannot be judged until the 
whole is complete or in place. It is on such 
work as this that the architect, to | 
must employ people who can point to work 

1 magnitude that has been well 
done, and whose reputation will not admit 
of poor execution, 

To overcome the possibility of inferior 
workmanship and the consequent annoy- 
ances therefrom many architects make 
separate contracts for important parts of 
the building. This enables them to invite 
bids from good concerns only and this cus 


ye Saie, 


of equa 


tom is growing in favor much to the relief 
of those who do only first-class work. This 
practice is a substantial help to the archi- 
tect in another way. By the award of a 
contract to a responsible concern he saves 
the time and worry of closely following the 
progress of the work Every architect 
knws firms or individuals to whom he can 
sub-contracts 
without danger to the work or to his rep- 
utation While all are in business for 
profit there are many who appreciate the 


safely leave the details of 


value of work well done, even though at a 
loss due to an error in judgment or other 
cause, and the work does not suffer. The 
advantage of having a financially responsi- 
ble contractor is apparent where it is found 
that the work must be executed at a loss 
A good reputation is not to be risked in 
the saving of a few dollars. The architect, 
in many cases, never knows that a loss to 
the contractor has been the result of work 
well done. The contractor’s profit is the 

ynfidence of the architect and the preser- 
vation of his own good name 


The Boston }° 2°t likely to be satistied 
Library with a visit to Bunker Hill. 


He will wish to see Copley 
Court. : % 


Square—the battletield of a 
generation, where has been 
waged many a fight involv- 
Ing artistic questions, and where canons ot 


taste ceaselessly reverberate. There has 
been the fight over the building height re 
strictions; the excitement as to the Phillips 
Brooks’ statue; the long-drawn-out siege 
with reference to the replanning of the 
Square; a skirmish as to the sculpture in 
front of the lhbrary; a rattle of musketry 
over the gay Bacchante, and now there is 
sharpshooting in regard to the development 
of the library’s courtyard. This was pr 
cipitated by Roger Noble Burnham who, in 
an exhibition of his work this winter at the 
Copley Galleries, ventured to show a model 
for the development of the public library 
courtyard in the Italian manner. lhe 
scheme was generally spoken of as an Ital 
ian garden, but that was hardly accurate 
It was also spoken of as a “fussy prettyfy 
ing of the great, silent, sequestered space.” 
On the other hand, the friends of the pro 
ject called attention to the courtyard’s pres 
ent condition, with its scrubby grass and 
prominent ventilator. The story was told 
of a foreign artist who had mounted the 
splendid stairs with an ever-increasing feel 
ing of delight and enthusiasm, when the 
door of the landing invited him to a view 
of what he fully expected would be a charm 
ing scene. “He has not got over his dis 
appointment in finding that the beautiful 
arcading served merely as a frame of a 
ventilator—that it contained neither the ar 
chitecturally paved court, nor the garden 
of the Italian, but a patch of grass so unin 
viting that even a ‘keep off’ sign was not 
needed.” Remembrance, also, is invited of 
the cortile of the Museo Civico at Palermo, 
where there is a combination of arcadin 
and foliage, statuary and pool, which is very 
beautiful. Mr. Burnham’s scheme calls for 
a pavement in two colors which correspond 
to the present color scheme of brick and 
stone in the cloisters and bays that flank 
the staircase, and for four statues sym 
metrically placed, and for a long pool with 
broken coping. But the critics of Mr. Burn 
ham say that Mr. McKim desired to leave 


the court as simple and clear as possible, 


and that the gift of the little Bacchante was 
intended to settle the question 
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The Monroe Building 
Chicago, is one of hundreds of modern and 
. high-grade buildings where the daylight 
question was successfully answered by a 
Luxfer Prism System. 
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ahead of other daylighting systems. 




















Luxfer is about twenty-five years 


Want pre of ? 


Compare other systems in use to- 
day with our earliest experiments 
and you'll find the underlying prin- 


( iples almost identical. 


In other words: What we dis- 
carded as impractical a quarter 
’ ] 


ot a centurv ago are now claimed 


to be “‘just as good” as the present 
luxfer. ‘Thereis nothing under the 
sun ‘Just as good”’ as Luxfer ex- 
cept Luxfer itself. 


‘The fact of Luxfer systems being 
better than others is indisput- 
able. Its advantages cannot be 
discounted. 





928 N.Y 31d St. Paul, 615 Ryan Building 

Stroh Build Mi apolis, 507 Andrus Build 

07 We B Dallas, Builders’ Exchange 
San Francisco, 445-47 Turk St 
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HE Edward Morris residence, by Howard Shaw, is 


another striking instance of the fact that ‘“‘somewhere 
in the Hy-tex line there is just the brick you want.” 


Hy-tex Brick 


To express the English Tudor Gothic of this beautiful reside 
could you yourself design a brick of more harmonious color or 
than this Hy-tex Red Velour? 

We try to shape our manufacturing efforts as if we were architects. 
That’s why we don’t urge on you any one color or texture; our only 
brief is for quality in all. 

There are over 300 different kinds of Hy-tex Brick. It is truly a 


plastic medium for the expression of f the architect’s skill and taste. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


BRANCH OFFICES 
lis, Minn., 211 S. a 
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